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1. When this big slugger throws his 
punch of steel and ‘TNT. he doesn’t fool. 
He plays for keeps! And the men who 
handle this mammoth gun need detailed 
information on distance. wind velocity, 
and the earth’s curvature. This and other 
firing data are co-ordinated on ty pew riters. 


4. American bombs and bombers 
will one day spell disaster for the axis. In 
the building of thousands of planes, the 
typewriter is kept busy typing plans. spe- 
cifications, orders, and reorders. When in 
the air, the radio operator of each bomber 
uses a typewriter to quickly record flying 


orders received by radio. 


2. Tons of fighting steel... swift jug- 
gernauts clanking into battle. blasting all 
opposition with cannon and heavy machine- 
gun fire. Typewriters recorded a thousand 
details essential to the building of these 
hard-hitting monsters. and typewritten 
orders send them hurtling into battle. 


Line Wea 


5. The Royal Typewriter Company 
is proud to be playing an important part in 
providing the United States Government 
with the thousands of typewriters needed 
by all branches of the armed services. 
Royal also is proud that a large part of its 
production capacity is now being converted 
to the manufacture of ordnance. 


3. Typewriters are busy at a hu. 
dred jobs aboard swift destroyers patrol- 
ling American waters. On each destroyer 
there are at least 16 typewriters. An air. 
craft carrier is equipped with 80 to 90 
typewriters, while a battleship has 60, and 
a cruiser anywhere from 16 to 25. 
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YOU THINK IT UP 
... DITTO MAKES IT HAPPEN! 


DITTO 


Exercise your mind—not your patience! Turn thought into 
action, at lowest cost of time, labor and money. USE 
DITTO IN EVERY SCHOOL ACTIVITY—in class 
hours and out! 

With new speed and economy the new Ditto gelatin 
and liquid duplicators print copies of anything written, 
drawn or typed—WITHOUT using ink, type or stencil. 
They make 70 copies a minute, in several colors at once, 
at the lowest known copying cost. A bright 12-year-old 
can run a Ditto duplicator. 

Make it happen with Ditto! Send the coupon now—while 
it's fresh in your mind—for new school idea literature! 
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DITTO, INC., 620 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts for Education’”’ 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: : 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 


My Name... 
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WORLD'S FASTEST TYPEWRITER 











A, LECTROMATIC—the fastest typewriter in the world 
} —provides the speed and accuracy so necessary in 
producing the paper work of America’s War Program. 


Production forms, regardless of their size, type or number of cop- 
ies required, are prepared with accuracy and utmost speed. The 
IBM Electromatic All-Electric Typewriter has joined Uncle Sam's 
forces in the Army, Navy, Marines, and defense businesses to do its 
part in.speeding up America’s production. 


Electromatics are made in models to speed up these applications: 


Correspondence, Forms Writing, Stencil Writing, Liquid and Gelatin 
Duplicator-Masters, Photographic and Direct Plate Masters, Financial 
~ and Statistical Reports, Engineering Masters. 


(12" Standard Electromatic 
World Champion, illustrated ) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 















































L’Envoi to the 


Youth and the Future’ is in form and presentation the 
last will and testament of the youth movement resulting 
from ‘he merging of the forces of the new deal, the radi- 
cal movement, and the discovery of the forgotten man 
who has, for the duration at least, been forgotten again. 
This »eneral report of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education summarizes and 
integrates the many publications of this influential and 
significant Commission. Among its products have been 
Youth, Tell Their Story, Matching Youth and Jobs, 
Yout!; Work Programs, What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, and others. These books have been notable 
for their insistence upon the importance of the youth 
prob: and for non-governmental and especially gov- 
ermental remedial relief measures. 

Yo.th and the Future minimizes youth as such and 
emphasizes the problems of depressions for all ages. In 
fact (wen D. Young, Chairman of the Commission, in 
his introductory presentation of basic assumptions com- 
pletel: ignores youth as such. Evidently the Commission 
has finally gotten around to a recognition that middle 
age, old age, adolescence and even infancy have prob- 
lems which to them and to the disinterested observer 
seem quite as important. 

The chapter on the problem of full employment is in 
avery real sense of the word profound. It deals ade- 
quate'y with the obstacles to full employment in terms 
of the place of public work and foreign trade as a means 


of giving full employment. It gives full recognition to 
the fact that we do not know whether work relief during 
the depression of the Thirties shortened or prolonged 


1American Youth Commission, Youth and the Future, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1942, 296 pp., $2.50. 


Balanced Distribution in the National Council 


We have had occasion in the past four years to com- 
ment upon the tendency toward an excessive emphasis 
upon distributive education and a failure to recognize 
the job-getting values of the traditional subjects. It is 
true that more than half of all the workers in business 
are engaged in distribution. Nevertheless, the need for 
specific training for new workers in this field is slight, 
and while only ten per cent of the workers in business 
are stenographers, the need for pre-service training is 
vital. The need for pre-service training, therefore, is 
almost in inverse ratio to the number working. Never- 
theless, training for distributive work has a significant 
and possibly an increasingly important place in the field 
of business education. 

It is, therefore, most unfortunate that not a single 
representative of distributive education is at present a 
member of the Administrative Board of the National 
Council for Business Education. It is to be hoped that 
those who do the voting for the various associations of 
business teachers which are members of the Council 
will correct this deficiency. 

Equally desirable is the inclusion in the Council of 
more classroom teachers. There has been a tendency 
to criticize the Council because of the apparently large 
number of college teachers. Actually, there is not a 
single real representative of collegiate education for 
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Youth Program? 


the depression. While the author would like to believe 
that public aid to the unemployed is necessary and will 
be needed in the next depression, he is intellectually 
honest enough to admit that there is just about as much 
evidence to indicate that in the period just past relief 
work has done about as much harm as good. This ob- 
jectivity is completely ignored in other parts of the book 
wherein more intelligent, but nevertheless more and still 
more made-work paid out of the public treasury is the 
answer and about the only answer given. 

Though the book has been printed since December 
7th most of it actually was written before that date. 
Carefully thought through answers are given to the edu- 
cational programs of the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A., their 
relations to the programs of the state school systems, 
and the participation of the federal government in the 
public school support. Actually all the evidence we have 
clearly indicates that the repercussions of what we will 
go through will make all of these suggestions futile. 
This is no criticism of the book. No one can do more 
than suggest in a very general way in what directions 
our changes should lie. Specific suggestions are out of 
the question. 

The Commission realizes the inevitability of a fright- 
ful post-war depression unless we do a careful job of 
planning. There is a recognition of the tendency for too 
much dependence upon the government for guidance 
and yet a foreboding of what it may lead to. 

Here is a book which well illustrates our thinking in 
the period of transition from the “good old days” when 
we only had a depression to cope with to the cold and 
yet challenging duration and its aftermath. It is a 
“must” book for all teachers. 


business on the Council. All those who are supposedly 
college teachers are really teacher trainers primarily 
concerned with secondary education. 

Exactly equivalent representation in the National 
Council is not vitally important but adequate represen- 
tation for all interests is important. We should, there- 
fore, make certain that there are able representatives 
of private schools, colleges, teacher training, distribu- 
tive education, administration, and the classroom. 

Representation for all segments and factions of busi- 
ness education is especially important at this time. With- 
out doubt there will be vast reorganizations in the 
control and organization of the educational pattern of 
the United States in the period just ahead of us. The 
A.V.A. has been successful in attaining its objectives by 
presenting a united front, regardless of the internal 
difference of opinion they may have. It is equally im- 
portant for us to have an organization through which 
our differences of opinion can be thrashed out so as to 
give us a means of presenting a common point of 
view. The National Council is logically, and should 
be made, the means of achieving this agreement. That 
to date it has not accomplished this is evidence of. a 
serious weakness in business education and an indict- 
ment of our organizing ability. 





“OUR FIGURE WORK 
IS INCREASING BY 
LEAPS AND BOUNDS.” 


A 


“THANK GOODNESS, THE 
SCHOOLS ARE TRAINING 
MORE OPERATORS OF 
CALCULATING MACHINES.” 


As industry keeps speeding up faster 
and faster to turn out the sinews of war, 
figure work in factories and offices keeps 
mounting—and the men and girls who 
know how to operate business machines 
are invaluable. 

Throughout the country, more and 
more schools are helping to meet this 
demand for figure workers by using 
Monroe Adding-Calculators in the class 
room—the very machines used by busi- 
ness everywhere. The Monroe Educator 
is a regular Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
made specially for schools and sold at a 
special price to meet school budgets. 
The real object today is to train students 
to meet war employment demands. 
Monroe branches are ready and eager 
to render any assistance to schools in 
adapting their equipment and courses 
for this vitally essential work. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, Orange, New Jersey 
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CRITICISM, 





COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Statistics 


Here ire a few figures. What do they 
mean to you? They are based on a re- 
port en inating from the State Education 
Depart: ent of New Jersey (identified as 
£-291). Because of duplications these 
ger cer's do not always add up to 100 


Thirt’-seven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-i:ree boys and girls ‘graduated 
fom t 2 high schools of New Jersey in 
June, 141. There were about the same 
number of boys as girls, with a slight ad- 
vantage in favor of the latter. 

Of ti total number, 31,542 are account- 
ed for ‘2 a follow-up study on which the 
report \/as based. 

Almc t exactly one-third of ‘those ac- 
countec for are in office or store positions. 
About one-tenth are in “miscellaneous 
occupations” and it is quite probable that 
some 0: these are engaged in distributive 
service or even clerical service of some 


Only about 5 per cent of these young 

people found it necessary or desirable to 
attend a private business school after leav- 
ing high school, This would seem to sug- 
gest that the New Jersey schools are giv- 
ing fairly adequate preparation for office 
and store positions, under present condi- 
tions at least. But before we arrive at a 
fnal conclusion on this subject, some other 
figures should be examined. 

Of those who entered upon clerical 
work, only 66 per cent graduated from 
the commercial department. The other 
4 per cent got whatever training they had 
outside that department. Of those who 
titered store positions only 40 per cent 

d business training in the high school. 
The other 60 per cent had other kinds of 
training —18 per cent of them had college 
preparatory training. 


Unproven 


I hope you will not use the foregoing 
ata to prove what you already believe, 
regardless of its real significance, as I 
suspect commercial teachers so often do. 
The toughest myth to down, for example, 
is that the separate course in business 
aithmetic really produces results. In 
fart, this is because so many advocates of 
the separate .course need so little evidence 
‘0 sustain their belief. A teacher writing 
m the subject of “Arithmetic in the Busi- 
tess Curriculum” in the January number 
of one of our periodicals, seems to start 
out with the view that a separate course 
in this subject is desirable, and still clings 
‘0 that view at the end despite the evi- 
dence which runs like this : 

Twenty- eight “leaders” in business edu- 
tation aid “no separate course” ; thirteen 
favored one; thirty-six said ‘ ‘both sepa- 
= course and integration.” But some 
of the thirty-six may still be undecided; 
jobab!y are. At any rate their answers 
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Exactly the same number of college 
preparatory students entered private busi- 
ness schools as entered those schools 
from the business department. In other 
words, just as many graduates from the 
commerce department found it necessary 
or desirable to go to a private business 
school as found it necessary to take this 
step after graduation from the college 
preparatory department. 

Of the graduates of the business depart- 
ment, only about 41 per cent entered of- 
fice positions. 

It is worthy of note that approximately 
15 per cent of the graduates of the busi- 
ness department entered trades or indus- 
try, while nearly 8 per cent are unem- 
ployed. 

In passing it might also be noted that 
36 per cent of the graduates who entered 
private business schools were business 
students, and that nearly 17 per cent of 
those who entered “other schools” (ex- 
clusive of those who entered college, tech- 
nical school, preparatory school, or state 
teachers’ college) also were business stu- 
dents. 

It is interesting to note that 13 per cent 
of those who entered farming had pur- 
sued the commercial curriculum. It also 
is noteworthy that only about 22 per cent 
of those who remained for postgraduate 
work in the high school had pursued a busi- 
ness curriculum. With upward trends in 
the employment age for clerical and store 
work, there should be reconsideration of 
the grade level at which business training 
is given. This should mean less of this 
kind of training in the high school and 
more on a postgraduate basis. 


There are the figures. Interpret them 
your own way. 


Conclusions 


dodge the issue and may represent widely 
different views. 

As to whether or not arithmetic can be 
taught functionally along with other’ busi- 
ness subjects, forty-seven said “yes”; 
twenty-five said “no.” 

As to the present trend, forty-seven said 
toward integration; twenty said toward 
separate subject. 

Next were quoted two business edu- 
cators of note who favor integration; an- 
other who says only a one semester 
course, and a fourth (in the publishing 
business) who says, “arithmetic is pri- 
marily a skill and should be taught as 
such,” which is beside the point because 
it can be taught “as such” either way. 

Then the author goes off on a tangent 
to state what everyone knows, that abiilty 
to figure and to analyze problems, and an 
understanding of certain business activ- 
ities are desirable for all workers in busi- 
ness. Even calls to witness on this point 


“leading authorities,” 


several unnamed business executives. -But 
this too is beside the point, since the inain 
issue is whether a separate course in arith- 
metic is essential, or even desirable, to 
produce these results, 

Then follows the testimony of another 
witness—a city director of business educa- 
tion—who advises against a separate 
course. Another witness dodges the issue 
by saying that it all “depends upon the 
teacher.” And the last one, a university 
professor, testifies, that when needed arith- 
metic is taught in connection with book- 
keeping, “the law of forgetting starts to 
operate (as soon as the topic covered is 
used) and the students soon fall below de- 
sirable levels.” But the professor forgets 
several things, to wit: (1) Integrated 
arithmetic is not confined to bookkeeping, 
hence there is much repetition of each 
topic; (2) a topic is not taught in book- 
keeping once only—it is taught or used 
over and over again, which prevents for- 
getting; (3) unmotivated arithmetic in a 
separate course will not prevent forget- 
ting, as an abundance of evidence proves. 

Then the author concludes, in substance, 
that (1) pupils “brought to a state of 
overlearning (did you ever try it?) in the 
skills of arithmetic in a separate course 
are more likely to retain the knowledge 
for a considerable period”; (2) that in 
spite of the opinions cited, “the consensus 
seems to be that business arithmetic 
should be offered in a separate course”; 
and that (3) such a separate course will 
insure that graduates will be able “to 
handle any work on the job involving the 
use of mathematics (sic).” Where is the 
evidence in support of these conclusions ? 

The point is not that one more blow for 
that separate course in business arithmetic 
is struck (and below the belt), but that 
commercial teachers, among others, tend 
to believe what they want to believe, to 
twist evidence to suit their views, and to 
shut their eyes to distasteful facts. And 
editors of journals either are foo uncrit- 
ical of the grist that comes to their mills, 
or, like the commercial teachers who bring 
the grist, are eager to gain support for 
their own views. How else can one ex- 
plain some of the inconsistencies we read? 


‘*How Do You Know?’’ 


The inimitable Bob Burns made a good 
suggestion the other night. It was for a 
plan to prevent the wild, unfounded, and 
harmful rumors that go the rounds 
among otherwise intelligent people. He 
suggests that a button on which is printed 
conspicuously, “How Do You Know?”, be 
worn in the lapel of every man’s coat and 
in some equally prominent place on what- 
ever comparable garment women wear. 
“How can a fellow pass a rumor along to 
you,” says Bob, “while facing that but- 
ton?” 

So, borrowing the suggestion, I suggest 
that whenever a questionnaire is sent to 
or others, a fac- 
simile of Bob’s button be printed after 
each question. Do you get the point? You 
do, of course. But let me drive it home 
by saying that, on that question as to the 
outcomes of a separate course in arith- 
metic, the testimony of one who has ex- 
amined several thousand commercial stu- 
dents at the conclusion of such a course 
should outweigh the testimony of one 
whose opinion is based on no special study 
of the problem at all. Yet these two ex- 
tremes are present in almost any question- 
naire study of this matter. So let’s be 
sure that questionnaires checked for us 
really give us the facts. “How do you 


know?” 
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GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY NEED 
MORE OFFICE WORKERS SKILLED 
IN MECHANIZED FIGURING 








Since speed and efficiency in war production rely heavily on mecha- 


nized figuring, government and industry are calling for more and more 











students trained in business machine operation. 


Burroughs offers your school the benefit of many years’ experience in 
organizing and equipping office practice courses—and welcomes an in 
Opportunity to assist you in making available to a greater number of of 
students a wide range of practical office skills now demanded in war 
work. For complete information, telephone the local Burroughs office wo 
or write direct to the Burroughs Educational Division. an) 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ma 


joys Burroughs |’ 


DOES” THE WORK IN ‘LESS TIME— WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS cost 
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Now Is the Time 
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All Good Women 


“The Nation is at war now, The fighting forces need adequate 
arming now. Business, industry and government need capable 
handling of their correspondence now. Girls and women must 
heed a command that is urgent, authoritative. When men must 
war, women must work—with equal skill and determination.” 
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Cours sy Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 





|* 1914 business was man’s 
d-mesne as were the building 
trai.s, transportation, and the pro- 
fess ons, to mention only a few of 
the areas in which women were 
persona non grata. Women were 
suposed to be fragile flowers un- 
equ:i to the buffeting inherent in 
men's scuffle for their daily bread. 
But the demands of war broke down 
the social bars so that women were 
invited or permitted to do whatever 
they showed they could do—which 
proved to be nearly everything men 
had been doing. Their penetrations 
into the fields of masculine effort 
were largely maintained after that 
war ended. 


Current Developments 


The current situation may well 
develop along somewhat similar lines 
since present conditions differ prin- 
cipally in magnitude and in rapidity 
of mutation. Beginning. at a more 
advanced point and moving with 
more momentum, the extent to which 
women will replace men, temporarily 
and permanently, may well exceed 
anything in our past experience. A 
long war and the possible post-war 
maintenance of a considerable inter- 
national police force in the conquered 
and mandated areas would accentu- 
ate this tendency. So, also, will 
the increasing density of population 
in and around important centers of 
defense industry. 

_While there are many points of 
similarity, the current situation pre- 
senis certain aspects which are un- 
precedented in their scope. There 
ire presented to the public daily as- 
tronomical ‘figures purporting to rep- 
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resent defense appropriations, pro- 
duction quotas, casualty lists, food 
surpluses or deficiencies, et cetera. 
The magnitude of these figures unless 
interpreted in some more understand- 
able terms, places the boundaries of 
their meanings beyond the horizon 
of the average individual’s compre- 
hension. For the purpose of this 
presentation the probable increased 
national monthly tonnage of cor- 
respondence, the more minute divi- 
sion of labor, the inevitable disloca- 
tion throughout the economy, the 
abrupt removal of an important group 
in the society are significant ‘straws 
in the wind.” 

Those who aspire to become, or 
to train, or to employ stenographers 
or secretaries might well try to in- 
terpret sixty billion dollars in terms 
of correspondence. How many let- 
ters, how many invoices, how many 
legal forms, how many telegrams, 
how many sheets of duplications will 
be required to turn out sixty billior 
dollars worth of defense matériel? 
How many typists, how many stenog- 
raphers, how many secretaries, how 
many file clerks will be required to 
handle this stupendous mass of cor- 
respondence? It is beyond exact 
computation, of course. But the 
number now employed will surely be 
increased, very greatly increased. In- 
adequate training may force the 
number of such personnel consid- 
erably above a reasonable minimum, 
may reduce the effectiveness of cor- 


respondence itself in the total war 
effort. In any case the sheer mag- 
nitude of the job will force employ- 
ment of many more women in this 
field alone. 


Specialization Inevitable 


This would be true even though 
the division of labor were frozen at 
its pre-war degree of minuteness. 
Such freezing seems unlikely. With- 
in the memory of many now living, 
one man with a pen or goose quill 
completely handled each letter com- 
ing to his office. Now it may take 
five or more persons and hundreds of 
dollars worth of equipment to care 
for an incoming letter. Years of 
apprenticeship become’ unnecessary 
when only a part of a complete 
process must be mastered. Under 
the urgency of war time needs many 
uitrained and inept persons must be 
employed. This can be done success- 
fully only by so dividing the complete 
processes that individuals need to 
learn only very simple routines. Di- 
vision of labor becomes more minute. 
Training periods become shorter. 
More people are employed per unit 
of product. 

Consider another aspect of the 
current situation. There is already 
in effect a very great shifting and 
dislocation in industry. This has 
been publicized in the transfer of 
machines from the production of 
consumer goods to the production of 
war matériel, but it is also very strik- 
ing—at times tragically so—in the 
dislocation of employees and small 
businessmen. This shifting will 
place a high premium on the quality 
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of adaptability—both personal and 


industrial. Endurance and resilience 
may suffice for mere survival. Alert 
opportunism will be the added char- 
acteristic of those whose strategy 
places them in the safest positions 
when this maelstrom subsides. The 
most objective skills of secretarial 
service may be the open sesame to 
positions far removed from those of 
typist and stenographer. 

A third aspect may be found in 
the demands of the military upon the 
male population. The army, the 
navy, the marines, the air corps, 
have and will continue to demand 
very considerable segments of the 
male population—largely the most 
vigorous, aggressive and ingenious. 
Not only must the work which they 
have done be continued, but addi- 
tional work must be done to support 
them in their non-productive occupa- 
tions. 

Without more detailed study it 
may be concluded that now, as in the 
preceding World War, women have 
an opportunity to take over. The 
secretaries and stenographers should 
now be prepared or preparing them- 
selves with greatest urgency to take 
an important share in the work which 
women must do. 

It is a fact that even mediocre per- 
formance is now being rewarded with 
pay which a year ago was considered 
very good. Employment standards 
are falling. Pay schedules are rising. 
Yet these very facts, instead of mak-. 
ing mediocrity acceptable, are an add- 
ed incentive to exceptional striving 
toward perfection. 


Superior Talent In Demand 

Three years ago only superior per- 
formers could hold even fairly good 
positions. Now superior ability is 
being automatically pushed up into 
the highest brackets of pay and re- 
sponsibility. The more poorly pre- 
pared and inept employees there are 
in an industry, the higher is the rela- 
tive position of the superior em- 
ployee. Now more than ever the 
stenographer or secretary should 
strive to be superior, to be a crafts- 
man in her trade, to excel. Rising 
wage scales and unusually favorable 
terms of employment may be decep- 
tive. Extra effort toward mastery 
may seem needless. Yet, the search 
of employers for exceptional talent, 
existing in a dignified way even dur- 
ing the depression, is becoming fren- 
zied as employers are faced with 
contingencies beyond their experi- 
ence. 

Making the most of native capac- 
ities is, of course, to one’s own in- 
terest from a purely selfish point of 
view—but it is also in the interests 
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of the Nation. ‘It is a patriotic duty 
in periods of national emergency. 
The national demand then is not that 
each man and woman contribute as 
many labor-hours as every other, The 
demand is that each contribute as 
much productive effort of the highest 
quality that individual talent and 
training permit. There is every in- 
centive for great, intelligent, and 
trained effort. 


Labor Production Must Be 
Expedited 


Currently, emphasis is being placed 
on production. That is true of both 
mechanical production and of labor 
production. Making machine tools 
takes time, but under stress ‘‘tool- 
ing up” periods have been greatly re- 
duced. Human skills require time 
to develop correspondingly, but that 


. time likewise can be reduced by the 


same all-out effort that has reduced 
industrial tooling-up periods. 

Time is no longer an old man with 
a scythe, slow, deliberate, even-paced. 
Time is a whirling dervish. Its pace 
is accelerating. Time moves as fast 
as falling bombs, and fighter planes, 
and radio rumors. A_ four-year 
course in secretarial science takes its 
cadence from the swinging scythe. 
It is a vestige from the era of crafts- 
manship. It is leisurely, and predi- 
cated upon the continuing future 
existence of past routines. It is un- 
questionably valuable—in training 
people for planning, for coordinating, 
for supervising and administering. It 
is valuable for people who will un- 
derstand and _ control extensive 
processes. 


7 
Assembly Line Techniques 

The magnitude and intricacy of 
war effort may be expected to inten- 
sify and give even greater minute. 
ness of detail to specialization jn 
business and in industry. Assembly- 
line techniques may be even more 
pronounced than they already are 
in the production of finished cor- 
respondence. Perhaps bot! high 
school and university courses in the 
several secretarial skills should be 
shortened in calendar time, should 
be intensified and more sharply fo- 
cused. Perhaps equally well trained 
and adept technicians may be pro- 
duced in three-fourths of our former 
calendar training periods. erhaps 
the training periods now al >tted to 
the production of special <<ills as 
typewriting, stenography anc the op- 
eration of other machines :nay be 
quite appreciably shortened. 

It is needful to distingui-!1 more 
sharply between training for assem- 
bly-line control, and for si: ple as- 
sembly-line routines. Both «re im- 
portant. The Nation is at w ir now. 
The fighting forces need a:lequate 
arming now. Business, indus’ ry, and 
government need capable han ‘ling of 
their correspondence now. ‘| raining 
institutions—the men and women 
guiding them—must hear a call that 
is more imperious than tradition or 
administrative convenience. Girls 
and women must heed a command 
that is urgent, authoritative. Work! 
But first, train. Train fast and thor- 
oughly. When men must _ war, 
women must work—with equal skill 
and determination. 





“QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD SECRETARY” 


— Skills — 

Ability to take dictation accurately 
and speedily. 

Ability to typewrite accurately and 
speedily. 

Ability to transcribe shorthand notes 
accurately. 

Ability to arrange letters neatly and 
attractively. 

Proficiency in filing, bookkeeping and 
arithmetic. 

Proficiency in operating 
business machines. 

Proficiency in handing the general 
office routines. 

Proficiency in correct telephonic pro- 
cedures. 

Accuracy in usage of grammar, spell- 
ing and English. 


specific 


Compiled by the Occupational Bureau of the Miller Secretarial Schools, 


— Personality — 

Ability to work with a minimum of 
supervision. 

Ability to use initiative and exercise 
good judgment. 

Capacity for acquiring knowledge 
and broader interests. 

Capacity for loyalty and for intel- 
ligent cooperation. 

Ability to be courteous, poised and 
pleasant at all times. 

Ability to develop sincere interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Ability to meet people tactfully and 
graciously. 

Ability to enunciate clearly and speak 
grammatically. 

Ability to dress in good taste and 
in the current mode. 


New York, N. Y. 


_—_—_ 
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OL, sir, cannot tell us evening 

school teachers what is wrong 
with evening school instruction. We 
know. 

We know our own fatigue after 
a whole day’s teaching. We know 
that tiredness in the eyes of our stu- 
dents. We know that many of them 
will drop out, and we know their 
reasons Why. We know our classes 
are packed with too many levels of 
ability. And we know all about the 
memcry lag from Tuesday to Thurs- 
day. 

Yes, we know all about that—and 
more. Yet, so long as young persons 
(and older ones, too!) come so eager- 
ly to our classes with ambition and 
hope and the will to sacrifice pleasure- 
time for schooltime, we shall be at 
our places despite our admitted de- 
ficiencies. And we shall keep on with 
our private little researches to solve 
our problems for their benefit. 

For instance, in one of Pittsburgh’s 
many business schools, a plan has 
been evolved to eliminate many of 
the deficiencies of evening school in- 
struction in typewriting. It is based 
on two striking innovations: one, a 
student test-classification program 
that has led to individualized instruc- 
tion even in routinized 
class periods; and a 
student achievement 
record that has re- 
duced teacher paper 
work to under a quar- 
ter minute per stu- 
dent. 

The testing program 

is based on a recog- 
nition that most stu- 
dents come to evening 
school with a particu- 
lar purpose in mind, 
and an acknowledg- 
ment that an evening 
school’s function is to 
serve that purpose. 
_ The most outstand- 
ing characteristic of 
an evening school 
class is its variety of 
student purposes. This is especially 
true in typewriting. 

In one group might be found a 
college professor interested in learn- 
ing the keyboard and the typing of 
manuscripts; a salesgirl looking en- 
viously at her employer’s secretary ; a 
stenographer preparing for a civil 
service examination; a businessman 
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Editor’s Note: In this first of two 
articles on the problems of teach- 
ing typewriting in the evening 
school, Mr. Lloyd suggests a 
method of classification to make 
the work less burdensome for the 
teacher and still worth while to 
the student, In the second part of 
his article, to appear in the May 
Journal, he will explain the Stu- 
dent Achievement Record Form 
which he uses to cut down the 
amount of “paper work’ that a 
teacher must perform. 





who frequently has correspondence 
to do in the late evenings; a student 
who started in another school and 
then shifted; a high school graduate 
who let his earlier training fade 
into disuse while he drove a clean- 
er’s truck; and even a disgruntled 
teacher who is tired of asking her 
snippy office clerk to prepare her 
stencils. 

A few are beginners, like the pro- 





A Typing Class at the Robert Morris School of Business in Pittsburgh, Where 
Mr. Lloyd Is an Evening Schoo! Instructor. 


Teacher in the Picture. 


fessor, wanting just a little skill and 
a little application. Most have al- 
ready had training and want to re- 
furbish lost skills. Another few reso- 
lutely begin the entire course. 
Accordingly, group work is next 
to impossible (we admit it, Critic!) 
unless your school is large enough 
to handle dozens of sections, and few 


Mrs. Catherine Dodson Is the 


are that large. The answer: indi- 
vidualized instruction. 


A Basis for Classifying Students 

Such a situation calls for a dif- 
ferentiated program, and such is the 
basis of the test-classification plan. 
Each unit in the text—and it can be 
done with any college typing text— 
was analyzed and its exercises listed 
to meet the needs of three groups: 

I. Beginners—including nearly 
every exercise. 

II. Intermediates—those who have 
some skill on the machine, but not 
whole courses. These do about two 
thirds of the work. 

III. Advanced students—who do 
about one third of the exercises, just 
enough to sample each of the essen- 
tial technics. For example, in re- 
viewing letters, the advanced student 
will type one letter of each illustrat- 
ed style instead of the four or six 
given in the text. Inasmuch as the 
students working in this group have 
probably had whole typing courses 
before, such a review fits their needs. 

Who does the work in Group I, 
or II, or III? The student takes a 
classification test at the end of each 
unit to determine on which level he 
will continue. This 
makes it possible for 
constant readjust- 
ment, constant guid- 
ance. A student may 
raise or lower his clas- 
sification rank. For 
example, a student 
may begin as an ad- 
vanced student. At 
the end of the second 
unit, if his test work 
rates him lower, he 
drops to the interme- 
diate level which bet- 
ter suits his ability. 
By dint of special 
effort, he may be able 
to raise his level at the 
end of another unit or 
two and regain his ad- 
vanced ranking. Stu- 
dents strive for the highest classifica- 
tion for a double reason—there is 
distinction in being a III’er and such 
a ranking obviously shortens the 
course. 


The Classification Tests 


It is simple enough to classify the 
exercises into three groups, but such 
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a listing would be meaningless unless 
there was a solid basis for assign- 
ing them. Such a basis is secured 
through the use of “classification” 
tests. They are designed strictly for 
that purpose—not for measurement 
or grading. Accordingly, the student 
accepts them as a guidance device 
and eagerly looks forward to the op- 
portunity to “test himself.” 

To be valid, the test should meas- 
ure the student’s ability to produce, 
just as the office is interested in his 
productibility. The tests used in the 
school’s program are strictly em- 
pirical, established over a five year 
period of evolution. They work. 
Each is teacher-made and used in 
duplicated form. Each tests strictly 
what the unit purposes to teach, and 
the amount of production indicates 
the student’s ranking on that kind of 
work—and, accordingly—at what 
rank he should work through the 
next unit. The test on letters is a 
production test on letters. The test 
on manuscripts, or centering, or tab- 
ulation, is precisely that. Timing 
is a factor only in measuring pro- 
duction. In only one unit—the 
“power development” unit are 
“timed writings” used, and there in 
a very liberal sense. 

Such a practice as that of empha- 
sizing production is based on the 
same logic that is fundamental to the 
National Clerical Ability Tests: of- 
fice production standards. In each 
case, the basis of classification is de- 
termined by the quantity of usable 
work produced in a given time—usu- 
ally a half hour. 


The First Test 


The starting point for every stu- 
dent, heretical as it seems, is with 
the first, the beginning lesson in the 
book. In the first unit, there are but 
two. classifications: The beginners 
spend their two typing periods of an 
evening producing as many copies 
as possible of one lesson; the others 
may progress as rapidly as they can 
produce the keyboard lessons at a 
reasonable level of accuracy. “Reas- 
onable’” in this instance means 
the typing of the nine or ten lines in 
each lesson three times each with 
no more than five errors in the total 
27 or 30 lines. The three-way clas- 
sification begins with the test at the 
end of the first unit. 

Let us digress for a moment to 
justify this “demotion” in the case 
of the student who has had previous 
training. When a student comes to 
night school, the chances are four 
to one that he wants a “brush-up” 
course. He has two great needs: to 
review the keyboard reaches (it is 
amazing how many students have 
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‘been mistaught!) and to establish the 
continuous rhythm upon which his 
ultimate control and speed are found- 
ed. His work, due to poor office 
habits or forgetfulness, is not merely 
slow ; it is inaccurate and jerky. Ac- 
cordingly, the brief keyboard review 
not only re-checks the keyboard, but 
also gives the basic training in per- 
fect rhythm. “Frf’s” can hardly be 
typed in any other way, particularly 
where the student is directed to em- 
phasize it. Speed evolves naturally 
through gradually increasing the lev- 
el of difficulty of the copy used, all 
the while emphasizing continuous 
rhythm. 

This explanation is given to the 
student when he enrolls for the class. 
He does not consider it a “demo- 
tion.” Instead, his success on the 
elementary lessons is one of the most 
revealing, or most encouraging—and 
certainly the most helpful—experi- 
ences he gets. It keeps him coming. 

When does the student take his 
test? And soon as the pupil has 
submitted his nine lessons done in 
the prescribed manner, he asks for 
the test, which the instructor ad- 
ministers. This first test should, if 
it is to test the unit, be a check on 
the student’s rhythm, eyes-on-copy, 
following directions, et cetera. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears like a lesson. It 
is composed of eight sets of triplets 
on a fifty stroke line, totalling 1200 
strokes or 240 average words. When 
the student takes the test, he classi- 
fies himself for the next unit by 
his performance on the following 
basis: 


Beginner—12 minutes—5 errors 
Intermediate—8 minutes—4 errors 
Advanced—4 minutes—3 errors 


Translated into what would be words 
per minute, the beginner must write 
at 20, the intermediate at 30, and the 
advanced at 60 WPM. Why select 
these rates? Because they work. 
Suppose, because of weakness or 
nervousness, a student fails his first 
time at bat? He repeats a portion 
of each of those beginning lessons, 
the portion in which the new reaches 
were first indicated. In the text used, 
this means the first three lines of 
each exercise, and again each line is 
typed three times. Once the review 
is completed, the student attempts the 
test again and goes on to the next 
unit at the level his work indicates. 


The Second Test 


The second unit of most typing 
texts emphasizes two things: (1) ad- 
ditional keyboard control, such as 
construction of special characters and 
uses of figure shifts, and (2) power 
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development. All students are re. 
quired to do those lessons which 
teach something new, and then take a 
test upon the skills presumed to 
have been learned. Following the 
test, the student continues working 
through the power developing exer- 
cises until his power reaches the 
level for his classification. 

The new-material test used js 
composed of a series of sentences 
inculcating the new characters. For 


example, the student types such a 
sentence as— 

I think (dash) J am sure 
(dash) that her name is Jonnie. 
The student refers to the page in 
the text where the dash was taught, 
et cetera, and thereby checks is own 

work. 

In continuing the power lessons to- 
ward his goal, the studen: works 
through the unit until his sustained 
writing speed, as measured by any 
one of his regular evening continuity 

’ practices, reaches one of thes levels: 

Leginners 30 \VPM 

[Intermediates 40 \VPM 

Advanced students 60 \\/PM 


If the goal seems high, the interme- 
diate and advanced students may 


.acknowledge it by accepting the next 


lower classification. These writings 
are the only instance of using timed 
writings as the classification test. 
They are usually five minutes long, 
with a ceiling on errors—3, 2, | 
respectively. 

After completing unit 2, the stu- 
dent moves into whatever unit he 
chooses—letters, centering, tabula- 
tion, et cetera—depending only on 
what he came to the school to get. 
Those taking the whole course fol- 
low the sequence of the text. Others 
will omit some sections; still others 
will jump back and forth. It does 
not really matter which unit he se- 
lects, since his level of assignment 
is determined by the ability he 
evinces at the end of the last unt 
he completed. The tests for these 
sections are strictly production tests 
—how many pages in thirty minutes? 


Adaptation of the Plan 

If you elect to put such a plan 
into operation in your class (and tt 
can be done on any level in any 
kind of typing class), you could do 
it most easily by following these 
steps: 

1. Review the text, assigning 
three classifications the exercises you 
feel are essential to each level : 

2. Prepare a test for the end ot 
each unit, based on ability to produce, 
and allow for three-level outcome. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ODAY, as never before, there is 

a real need’ for a new and realis- 
ic program of education to prepare 
the consumer to take an intelligent 
part in our war economy. The press- 
ing necds of a wartime economy de- 
mand that the desires, spending, and 
living 1abits of the individual con- 
sumer be directed so that the mili- 
ry needs of the government are 
more «dequately served. 

Shortages of Material 

The reasons for curtailment are 
certair:'v valid—they can stand the 
srutiny of an enlightened public. 
The materials of which there is a 
shortave are, in many cases, ma- 
terials which are actually used for 
warfar-—for explosives, tanks or 
guns, or are used in the manufac- 
ture 0° such war machines. In some 
cases, the source of supply has been 
eradicited by the forces of the 
eemy operating in the area of the 
source. In other cases, the source 
of maierials remains intact, but the 
shipping lanes over which the mate- 
tials are transported are blocked by 
enemy activity, or the ships necessary 
to carry the materials are more ur- 
gently needed to transport war ma- 
terials or troops. These constitute 
valid reasons for curtailment of con- 
sumption. If we present these 
reasons to the public, it is possible 
that the public will voluntarily limit 
consunption. If we go further—if 
we can educate the general public not 
only to the idea of privation of cer- 
tain materials, but also to the adop- 
tion of substitutes, and to habits of 
conserving materials now owned or 
still available—we shall have gone far 
beyond the immediate release of ma- 
terials for military rather than ci- 
vilian purposes. We shall. have laid 
the foundation for a conservation- 
minded, intelligent buying public 
which will carry over into post-war 
economy, and: we shall profit im- 
measurably thereby. 


Compensations for Shortages 


Consumer education in 
tconomy should not only emphasize 
privation; it should introduce com- 
pensating factors as well. For in- 
stance, Carol Willis Moffett of the 
Institute for Consumer Education 
says: “The purchasing power of our 
incomes could be increased 25 per 
cent if buying methods of individ- 
tals were as well developed as pro- 
duction and distribution methods. Ac- 
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a War 


by Murray Banks 


Coordinator of Distributive Education 
Millville Public Schools 
Millville, New Jersey 


curate and complete product infor- 
mation is essential in wartime.” 

We must educate also against 
“scare buying.” The inherent ten- 
dency to want to purchase an arti- 
cle because soon its purchase will be 
impossible is strong, and must be 
counteracted by intelligent analysis 
of the facts of the case. 

Closely connected with “scare buy- 
ing” is hoarding. In an attempt to 
minimize hoarding, twelve New York 
stores ran an advertisement some 


time ago, showing Herr Hitler pre- 
senting a medal to a homeowner 


“When the present supplies of material 
are exhausted, we must fall back on the 
use of substitutes.”’ 


whose shelves are well-stocked with 
goods which are fast becoming 
scarce, with the caption—‘‘for dis- 
tinguished service to the Axis—for 
Hoarding.” The ad went on to say 
that manufacturers are looking for 
substitutes and deserve the encour- 
agement of the public in this search. 


Emphasis on Conservation 


There must be a constant empha- 
sis on the necessity for conserving 
materials we already have. We must 
constantly be on the lookout for use- 
less expenditures of materials and 
time on small services which are 
merely niceties of normal living and 
purchasing, but which assume a 
large importance in a wartime econ- 
omy. Several stores have attempt- 
ed to keep this thought constantly 


Consumer Education and the War 
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before the public by asking customers 
to call for packages in person and 
carry them home, thus saving tires 
and trucks needed for deliveries, and 
by encouraging the saving of paper 
bags and egg cartons. Milk com- 
panies solicit the prompt return of 
used _ bottles. 

We must reeducate a public which 
has always bought to the full limit 
of its income to buy less goods, even 
with larger incomes. Daniel Starch 
and Staff in a recent nationwide sur- 
vey of expected spending in 1037 
families receiving more income in 
1941 than in 1940 showed that about 
one-third of the families expected to 
put the extra income into their 
homes or home furnishings. Over 
a third plan to save the extra income 
by banking it or buying defense bonds 
and insurance. A large per cent of 
the low income families expect to 
pay debts and buy clothing with the 
extra money. There is too much 
money being spent for consumer 
goods, making less available for de- 
fense purposes. We must put across 
the idea that the more we are 
compelled to buy bonds, the less 
chance there is for inflation; the less 
goods we buy, the less prices will 
rise disproportionately, and the more 
money will be available for military 
purposes. 


Changes in Consumer Education 


The media through which the edu- 
cation of the public can be dissem- 
inated are varied, but the principal 
one is the school. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne comments in the February is- 
sue of THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon upon the war’s probable 
effect on the schools as follows: 

“Instruction in consumer educa- 
tion will be formalized and receive 
a definite place in the school pro- 
gram. The shortages of consumer 
goods soon to confront us, plus de- 
creases in real wages which the war 
will inevitably bring, will make some 
form of consumer training impera- 
tive. Here is an opportunity for 
teachers to be of real service.”’ 

This statement brings again into 
focus the usefulness of the schools 
in teaching concrete facts pertaining 
to consumer knowledge, and in in- 
culcating desirable attitudes. It 
should be recognized that real value 
can accrue by having the pupils car- 
ry consumer information home to 
parents. The organization of the 
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school is such that handling of prob- 
lems dealing with large portions of 
the population is accomplished with 
comparative ease. For instance, the 
issuing of sugar rationing cards will 
soon take place in the schools, by the 
teachers. The New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association has asked teachers 
to cooperate in a state-wide campaign 
to promote the salvage of waste pa- 
per, old rags, scrap metal and old 
rubber. 


Adult Consumer Defense Training 


The evening schools and the adult 
education classes are invaluable aids 
in educating the consumer for his 
part in the war economy. Courses 
with this specific objective are being 
organized throughout the country. In 
New York, Dr. Persia Campbell, 
chairman of social studies of the 
New York Branch of the American 
Association of University Women, is 
conducting a series of ten weekly 
lectures and discussions under the 
title “A Course to Assist Consum- 
ers in Adapting their Budgets and 
Buying Habits to Wartime Restric- 
tions.” The Brooklyn Y. W. C. A. 
Adult Education Department has re- 
organized its Spring curriculum to 
meet changes brought about by war- 
time living. In the cooking classes, 
emphasis will be on nutrition and 
substitutional cooking. A class in 
remodeling clothes will be added to 
the dressmaking course. The speech 
department will continue instruction 
in the art of “talking to groups” 
since so many women are now teach- 
ing first aid, helping sales of de- 
fense bonds and stamps, and organ- 
izing civilian defense groups. In 
Toledo, Ohio, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women spon- 
sored a consumers’ institute on 
March 20. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to acquaint the consumer 
with her responsibilities in time of 
war and with methods by which ad- 
justment in mode of living may be 
made. At a recent conference at Ste- 
phens College, business, and particu- 
larly the food industry, was offered 
the opportunity to help women meet 
new problems by educating them in 
sound buying practices, in healthful, 
nutritious marketing, and in the arts 
of thrifty home management. “In 
times like these, it is important to 
help the housewife evaluate quality 
differences in terms of her own needs 
and pocketbook,” stated Mrs. Har- 
riet Howe. “Setting false values 
on products by snob appeals or fear 
slogans should be discouraged.” 


The Press and Consumer Education 


_Publications play a large part in 
disseminating materials of consumer 
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The newspapers can and do, 
in many cases, maintain women’s 


pages wherein articles deal with 
ways and means to overcome short- 
ages in various fields. News arti- 
cles deal with developments in the 
various fields where curtailment oc- 
curs. The editorial comments pre- 
sent interpretations and implications 
of the material in news articles. 
These all help the consumer see the 
problems at hand clearly, and also 
give him a clue as to the method 
of solution of some of these prob- 
lems. Magazines carry important 
data pertaining to the use of, con- 
version, and conservation of exist- 
ing materials and the use of substi- 
tutes for materials which are no 
longer available. Since women will 
determine to a large degree the adap- 
tations and adjustments to be made 
in an altered economy, the women’s 
magazines are particularly helpful in 
this respect. 





“If we can educate the general 
public not only to the idea of pri- 
vation of certain materials, but 
also to adoption of substitutes and 
to habits of conserving materials, 
we shall have gone far beyond the 
immediate release of materials for 
military purposes. We shall have 
laid the foundation for a con- 
servation-minded, intelligent buy- 
ing public which will carry over 
into the post-war economy.” 





Movies, too, play a role in the 
educative program, but the school 
should be the center of it—utiliz- 
ing the source materials from the 
fields of lecture and publications, and 
serving as the chief agency for the 
distribution and interpretation of the 
necessary facts and attitudes, so far 
as our youth is concerned. 


Doing Without—And Liking It! 


There are a number of different 
phases of consumption to be stressed 
in this program of education. An 
important one is educating the people 
to do without materials to which we 
are accustomed. These are the ma- 
terials of which there will be an ac- 
tual stoppage. The use of rubber 
for civilian purposes would come un- 
der this heading. On this point, 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board, and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones de- 
clared in a joint statement that “un- 
less we restrict all civilian use of 
rubber to the bare essentials, we 
shall not have enough for our mil- 
itary machine during the next two 
years. Also in this category come 








the restrictions on silk and nylon 
which are being felt so keenly by 
stocking-wearers. During the lag 
week in February an order went out 
from the War Production Board that 
all supplies of raw silk must be sold 
to Defense Supplies Corporation 
within forty-eight hours. Failure to 
comply meant that the holder’s in. 
ventory would be _ requisitioned, 
Makers of nylon announced ‘‘drastic 
reduction of all shipments for com- 
mercial use.” The War Production 
Board also froze domestic refriger- 
ator stocks except those already in 
the hands of retailers. The refrig- 
erator industry, which employs an 
estimated 36,000 workers, will be 
permitted to continue production of 
mechanical refrigerators for domes- 
tic plants for war production. Goy- 
ernment priorities on the limited sup- 
ply of tin threaten to handicap can- 
neries and soup companies in pack- 
ing tomatoes and other vegetables 
from farms during the coming sea- 
son. The end of costume jewelry 
for the duration of the war became 
a certainty when the War Production 
Board froze all supplies of tin and 
tin-bearing materials now held by 
manufacturing jewelers. The jewel- 
ers already have been forbidden to 
use lead and copper, even supplies 
on hand. Under terms of ‘the tin 
restriction, all inventories are sub- 
ject to purchase or seizure by the 
War Production Board: none of the 
metal in stock may be fabricated or 
melted. 


Using Substitutes 


When the present supplies of ma- 
terials are exhausted, we must fall 
back on the use of substitutes. Even 
when the original materials are avail- 
able, the excessive price sometimes 
necessitates the use of substitutes. 
One example of this is in the use of 
vleomargerine for butter, which is 
very expensive in some places, al- 
though no actual shortage is yet re- 
ported. 

A recent article in the New York 
Times states: ‘‘American ingenuity 
not only has turned coal tar into 
stockings, (as nylon) but, under war 
stimuli, has made diapers, blankets, 
bath mats, rugs and handkerchiefs 
out of wood pulp. These rayon 
goods, however, are not “ersatz” in 
the Nazi sense but products of high 
quality, saleable on their own merits 
and not merely as substitutes for the 
fiber siphoned from the retail market 
into war service. A recent survey 
of the activities of three leading ace- 
tate and viscose rayon fiber produc- 
ers shows a wide variety of new 
items available to the consumer this 


(Continued on page 25) 
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H!. author, a teacher of office 

machine operation in a_ large 
New York City high school, has 
exper mented with most of the avail- 
able instruction materials for a 
cours. in Machine Calculation. He 
founc it necessary to build his own 
ours. in collaboration with three 
other teachers who worked with 
him: Cecil Dudley, Mary Gellar and 
Normin Weiss. 

At our school was an ideal sit- 
yatio: from the point of view of vo- 
cational suitability. The school had 
two calculating machine rooms 
equip ed for instruction on a bat- 
tery |asis: one room with 35 Bur- 
rougls calculators, the other with 
33 Monroe and Marchant crank- 
drive calculators. The principal, 
Alexander S. Massell, gave us a free 
hand in the development of a course 
that \-ould turn out skilled operators. 
For e ‘ficient, effective teaching a bet- 
ter set-up could not be found. 

The customary system of teaching 


had students take their own job cards’ 


from an open file as they entered the 
classroom. They also kept a per- 
manent notebook in which they wrote 


by George S. Daniels 


Central. Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


the period waiting instead of work- 
ing at the machines. 

We threw overboard the perman- 
ent answer notebook and_ class- 
room checking. The old job cards 
were discarded. The school pur- 
chased the leading textbooks in both 
key-drive and crank-drive fields. We 
believed that our troubles were over. 
But new problems were to arise out 
of the very nature of our task: that 
of teaching calculating machines on 
a battery basis to high school stu- 
dents of greatly varying I. Q. The 
work had to be brought to the level 
of each and every pupil. The teacher 
failed in his task if any student 
could not finally perform the opera- 
tion indicated. This was the car- 
dinal educational principle upon 
which the work was planned. 


Formulated Own Course 
The books were placed in use; but 
many problems still arose. 





A High School Calculating 


Machines Course 


pecially at the high school battery 
class; nor that this material had ever 
been tested, revised, and tested over 
and over again in the practical class- 
room situation. There is a decided 
difference between the material ap- 
plicable to a college course (mostly 
self-taught), a rotation course, the 
business installation course, and the 
high school battery course. And that 
difference assumes considerable mag- 
nitude when the teacher attempts to 
apply the material of one to another. 


Period Jobs 

Under the old system, there were 
always students at the teacher with: 
‘‘What do we do now? We finished.” 
Sometimes an entire class would fin- 
ish the assigned job minutes before 
the end of the period. The problem 
this presented was a staggering one. 
The old job cards presupposed that 
upon completion of one, the student 
would take the next. But inertia 
proved too great a force; after 
working on one job they just did 
not feel like starting upon a new 
one when there were only a few 
minutes left to the period. And that 





The Two Calculating Machine Rooms at Central Commercial High School Where Instruction Is Given on a Battery Basis. 
Mr, Daniels and Mrs. Ann Rosenblum Are the Instructors in the Picture on the Left. 


the answers to the jobs completed. 
The system of checking solutions was 
another of the routines inherited. 
The teacher would either check the 
answers himself or appoint a stu- 
dent monitor. In either case, a line 


would form and students would spend 
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There was only one thing to do; 
and we did it. We planned a com- 
plete course and built the material 
Specifically adapted to the high 
school classes we had. There is no 
indication that anything heretofore 
available had ever been aimed es- 


is quite understandable; anyone who 
has worked with a group of workers 
for any length of time is familiar 
with that feeling. It is peculiarly 
human, and difficult to combat. How 
much more difficult is it then in the 
high school class! 
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First and foremost in planning 
material for a high school battery 
course: each and every job must be 
planned for a full period, one job to 


a page. The high school teacher 
will quickly see why this is so im- 
portant. With every job taking a 
separate page there is no turning back 
to pick up incompleted problems ; nor 
any question as to where the day’s 
work starts. 

Most important, too, every job 
must have sufficient work to keep 
every student busy the full period. 
no matter how expert he may be- 
come. If a job is short, the bright 
student feels no compulsion to ex- 
pend his best efforts ; he learns quick- 
ly that he can loaf on the job and 
still finish. If there is enough work 
to keep him busy all the time he is 
in the classroom, the student strives 
far harder, he acquires greater drive, 
his speed and skill improve. The 
work is planned so that no operator 
can ever complete the given job in 
a period. : 


Starting With the Bell 


The next problem that yielded to 
solution was that of getting the stu- 
dent started on his work the moment 
he walked into the classroom. With 
the open file, there was always a lapse 
of time before the student could get 
to the file and locate the particular 
card he wanted—if indeed he remem- 
bered which one he had been work- 
ing on the previous day. Books de- 
manded distribution and collection, 
page assignments that had to be 
placed on the board. What was 
needed was material that the students 
could keep; that was so arranged 
that every page represented a period 
a day so that all that was neces- 
sary on the student’s part was 
to go to his seat, take out his set, 
turn to the next page, and start work 
immediately. 

Every job was planned to begin 
with review work with which the 
student was completely familiar. In 
the key-drive course, every job starts 
with addition; and there is enough 
addition to keep even the fast stu- 
dent busy for thirty minutes or long- 
er. Of course they are not kept on 
it that long—just 10 or 15 minutes 
before they start the new operation 
for the day. This does not neces- 
sarily imply innumerable columns of 
figures. Addition is arranged for 
crossfooting—in two groups-—so that 
after completion of vertical adding, 
the operator must proceed to hori- 
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zontal adding in order to check and 
prove his work. It is important to 
have two groups so that students 
sitting together do not do the same 
addition problems. The advantages 
of this are obvious. 


Careful Grading of All Material 


For high school use, every opera- 
tion, no matter how minor, must be 
carefully and progressively graded: 
addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
et cetera. 

It was necessary, when the ma- 
terial was prepared for our classes, 
to break down every operation into 
its fundamentals; to analyze the 
specific components that together 
make up a complete skill and knowl- 
edge of the desired operation. For 
division, this is obviously true; it is 
not so obvious, but just as impor- 
tant, in addition, multiplication, the 
fixed decimal operation, et cetera. 

The manual prepared for com- 
mercial purposes for training on the 
job as part of the machine installa- 





“There is a decided difference 
between the material applicable to 
a college course (mostly self- 
taught), a rotation course, the 
business installation course, and 
the high school battery course. 
And that difference assumes con- 
siderable magnitude when the 
teacher attempts to apply the ma- 
terial of one to another.” 





tion can lump all types of problems 
together. That operator has a well 
defined knowledge of arithmetic 
processes and their application to the 
job at hand. She is using them in 
her daily work; and the machine 
work is merely an adaptation of 


previously acquired and_ usable 
knowledges. 
For our students it was found 


necessary to reduce simple, whole 
number multiplication to four steps 
taking as many days or periods. The 
concept of shifting across the key- 
board had to be carefully established. 
It is not an easy, natural thing for 
our students. Once this concept is 
firmly established, the various holds 
are developed: natural, reversed, 
crosshand, interposed. Each and 
every one of these keyboard finger- 
ing techniques must be explained, 
demonstrated, and driven home by 
means of adequate drill material. 
That implies a careful, step-by-step 
series of jobs. 

The average student is not expect- 
ed to grasp more than one point 
in a period. At one time, this was 


not so; I attempted to teach fixed 
decimal work in one lesson; likewise, 


subtraction. I attempted to teach 
division in two lessons. I learned a 
very valuable lesson: I had no right 
to expect the student to grasp and 
master more than one concest per 


period. If he did that, inde-d, pe 
was doing well. 

All this seems very obvious to me 
now; but my progression t wards 


that idea shows clearly in th jobs 
I built for the fixed decimal _pera- 
tion. Here was an operation th. : baf- 
fled every class, yet it had ‘o be 
taught, for it was basic to n st of 
the important commercial. wo. :: in- 
voicing, discounting, accume ition, 
et cetera. First I tried teachi: » this 
operation in two lessons, brea: ng it 
down into whole number anc deci- 
mal quantities. This seemec both 
logical and clear. The classe: were 
completely confused, the result. poor. 
I extended the period of teacl ng to 
a full week. Some of the st dents 
began to grasp the meaning, tech- 
nique, and method, and resu! s be- 
came evident. But still it w:s far 
from satisfactory, for my goz' was 
100 per cent understanding cn the 
part of the class. Every operation 
must be understood by every pupil. 
And I am convinced that this can 
be accomplished if the material is 
properly graded and presented. I 
finally broke down this operation into 
ten jobs taking a period oi two 
weeks: first day, unit quantities, 
then tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
whole number accumulations. The 
second week covers tenths, hun- 
dredths and fractions, Confusion has 
been eliminated and success in mas- 
tery of this operation raised to a 
high point. 

An analysis of the difficulties en- 
countered by the students in master- 
ing the fixed decimal operation, re- 
vealed that: 1) The operation must 
be broken down into many small 
steps; 2) every step must be a 
jogical outgrowth of the preceding 
step; and 3) there must be sufficient 
drill on each step to insure complete 
understanding. It was on the basis 
of these three principles that the 
course material was built. Decimal 
and fractional multiplication, stroke 
wheel multiplication, discount, sub- 
traction, division were all scrutinized 
with this thought in mind: Into how 
many steps can this operation b« di- 
vided; and by means of which j)rob- 
lems can each step be simplified : 
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Teaching Aids 


Keeping a record of the achieve- 
ment of each student was both neces- 
sary and important. A “Progress 
Record” that accomplishes the pur- 
pose most efficiently consists of a 
char. on which the student records 
dail) the unit and job number of the 
day’. work and the total number of 
prob ems completed that day. His 
ans\ er paper is clipped to the prog- 
ress record and turned in to the 
chec er. That student collects the 
cha: s, takes them home and grades 
the ork—entering the number right 
and vrong on the same line—on the 
basi of a key supplied. A recapitu- 
lati’ ' is prepared giving the number 
of ; oblems completed, the number 
rigt and wrong for the class. On 
this basis the teacher can determine 
imn ‘diately the success of the lesson. 
On -eturning to the classroom the 
nex’ day, the checker distributes the 
proyress records. The students can 
ther see how well they made out. 
A :ew checker is appointed each 
wee: on a volunteer basis. So far 
ther» has never been any lack of 
volunteers so the checking system 
has perpetuated itself. 

Ii. the course regular examinations 
are ziven every two weeks. This ex- 
amiiation reviews all the operations 
taught up to that point. On alter- 
nate weeks students take a speed test 
covering a specific operation: whole 
nuniber multiplication, decimal mul- 
tiplication, fractions, etc. This test 
comes at the end of a teaching unit 
when the operation is thoroughly 
mastered. Occasionally the test con- 
sists of a fantastic number of prob- 
lems that apparently cannot be com- 
pleted within the time limit of one 
period. There is keen competition 
among all students, slow and fast 
operators alike. They fairly “burn 
up” the machines in an endeavor to 
complete the job. 

_ The speed test has several objec- 
tives: 

1. It shows the student that many 
problems can actually be done in a 
short space of time, as might be ex- 
pected of him on the job. 

2. It provides the student with a 
testing ground for his skill and like- 
Wise develops confidence in his ability 
after an operation has been learned. 

3. The completion of a large num- 
ber of problems gives the student a 
feeling of accomplishment and satis- 
faction. 
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Visual Aids 


To aid in demonstrating machine 
technique for clarifying specific 
problems, a chart model of the key- 
drive calculator, about two feet 
square, was built and hung at the 
front of the room. Mr. Weiss built 
a flat board model of the crank-drive 
calculator, about three feet square, 
that has a moving carriage and slate 
inserts for the writing of figures. 
These charts prove invaluable aids 
in teaching a class on the battery 
plan. The teacher can demonstrate 
fingering, decimal placement, holds, 
and positions to the entire class at 
the same time. Demonstration is 
definitely necessary in machine teach- 
ing; yet it is impracticable to demon- 
strate to 35 students individually. 
The charts solve that problem. Stu- 
dents who still have difficulty after 
the wall chart demonstration are 
given individual help at their ma- 
chines. 


Desired Ends 


To the educator, every course 
should have certain definite aims. 
The interested teacher might well 
ask : ‘‘What do you want to achieve ?”’ 
The worthwhile course should have 
several outcomes : 

1. It will, of course, develop 
operators employable on a vocational 
basis. We must, however, recognize 
two. levels of employable skill: the 
full time operator, and the operator 
who uses a machine as incidental to 
the regular job. 

2. It will develop proper business 
attitudes and vocational adaptability. 
This is stressed throughout the term. 
The traits of paramount importance, 
among many, are accuracy, self- 
reliance, initiative, industry, neatness, 
thoroughness, and cooperativeness. 
All work is definitely aimed at build- 
ing or strenghtening these traits. 
Towards that end an attempt is made 
to create an office atmosphere in the 
classroom. Since the largest single 
cause of job failure lies in person- 
ality deficiency rather than in lack 
of skill, the value of this training 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

3. It will develop familiarity with 
office routine and a knowledge of 
business demands through such de- 
vices as starting work the moment 
the classroom is entered and con- 
centrating on the task at hand, an 
ability that speed tests help develop. 
The progress record and constant 


check of production imparts an im- 
petus for productivity and the ability 
to tackle large jobs. High school 
students generally lack that ability; 
they are frightened by large tasks 
and too easily satisfied with small 
production. On the job the worker 
may be faced with a tremendous 
mass of detail. Students must be 
accustomed to meeting and success- 
fully coping with a situation of that 
nature. 

The teacher who successfully ini- 
tiates and develops a course that at- 
tains all that is enumerated above 
can justly feel that he is helping the 
youth of the nation towards the goal 
of job worthwhile 
citizenship. The author has tried 
to indicate what he has done to pro- 
mote the attaining of these useful 
ends. He would like to know what 
problems other teachers of office 
machines have encountered and in- 
yites correspondence on related ques- 
tions. 
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This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 

QUESTIONS 


1. What is the preferred arrangement of 
second and succeeding page headings 
in a letter? 


2. Should the hyphen be used in vice 
president, or secretary treasurer? 


3. May “The”’ be omitted before Reverend 
and Honorable? 

4. Which is preferred: In care of, C/O, 
C. O., or %? 

5. Where should the title be placed in 
manuscripts? 


Now turn to page 26 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
next month’s tssue of THE JOURNAL. 
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URING the years in which trans- 

cription has been taught at Rock 
Springs High School, it has been 
possible for the advanced shorthand 
classes to do a great deal of trans- 
cription work, since the classes are 
held in the typewriting room, Typed 
transcripts are required. The trans- 
cription time for the beginning short- 
hand classes is limited because they 
do not have regular access to the 
typewriters. However, two periods a 
week are arranged for the trans- 
cription instruction for the beginning 
classes, one regular class period and 
one period in the morning before 
regular classes start. 


General Plan 

During the first semester of begin- 
ning shorthand, the transcription is 
confined to oral and handwritten 
transcriptions. Many of the students 
are also taking beginning typewriting 
and more satisfactory results have 
been achieved in past years when 
the student is allowed to complete 
one semester of typewriting before 
undertaking transcription on the 
typewriter. 

The main emphasis during the 
first semester is on having the 





student aquire facility in reading 
shorthand plates and his own notes. 

At the beginning of the second 
semester of the first year, formal 
instruction in transcription begins. 
Each class spends two hours a week 
on transcription work. The first two 
weeks of the semester are spent in 
having the students ‘transcribe from 
shorthand plates with which they are 
familiar. Then the next two weeks 


are spent having them transcribe 
from their own notes. The dictation 
is given at a very slow rate so that 
every student is able to get it. The 
material used is material with which 
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they are familiar and from which 
they have practiced all outlines. The 
first month, therefore, is merely an 
effort to bring together the type- 
writing and shorthand skills, By this 
time the student should have over- 
come any fear that he may have 
with regard to his own ability. 


Daily Procedure 

After this preliminary groundwork 
has been laid, a regular program is 
outlined to be followed for the rest 
of the year and on into advanced 
shorthand. This program is based 
on the following transcription prob- 
lems : 

1. Punctuation marks 

2. Spelling 

3. Capitalization 

4. Grammar and sentence 
ture 

5. Abbreviations 

6. Figures and numbers 

7. Letter and manuscript form 

In the transcription instruction in 
beginning shorthand, an effort is 
made to cover the fundamental rules 


struc- 





The Advanced 
Shorthand Tran- 
scription Class at 
Rock Springs High 
School. 





for the use of punctuation marks. 
The students have received previous 
instruction in English courses but 
punctuation errors still constitute 
the most common type of error. 
Several lessons are devoted to the 
comma, another to the use of the 
semi-colon, colon, et cetera. 

The basic reference book which is 
available to all students is Trans- 
cription Manual, compiled by Mae 
Miller, a former instructor in the 
department. Miss Miller compiled 
the manual after a great deal of re- 
search in selecting appropriate ma- 
terials to be used as the authority in 





the problems arising in transcription, 

The first lesson deals with the 
comma. The uses of the comma 
which are covered are: comma in a 
series, interpolated words or vhrases, 
introductory phrases and clauses, 
compound sentence. The »naterial 
which is dictated is made up of sen- 
tences demanding use of the comma 
in the above instances. All unfamil- 
iar outlines are practiced \y the 


students before the dictation i. given, 
The next lesson will contin.e with 
other uses of the comma, «':d will 


also include some review matvrial on 
the rules studied the first da: 
Although certain definite pi ‘nciples 
are stressed in each day’s les-on and 
in the material dictated, c immon 
problems will be injected thr: ugh all 
lessons. Some of these are selling, 
grammar, sentence structure, proper 
placement of materials, carefi' read- 
ing of notes before typing, et cetera. 


Sample Lesson 


The following is an exaniple of 
the type of material given in a lesson 
to stress a special transcription prob- 
lem. The problem which is studied 
is the use of the apostrophe. After 
the class has gone over the rules and 
has discussed examples, the ollow- 
ing paragraphs are dictated : 

The bookkeeper’s error was discov- 
ered to be the reason for the mistake 
in Mrs. Smith’s account. She aroused 
the boss’s temper when she reported 
it. For his job’s sake, the bookkceper 
was compelled to make a correction. 

When the bookkeeper went to his 
daughter’s house that evening, he dis- 
covered that his son-in-law’s car had 
been stolen. He called the chie{-of- 
police’s office to report the incident 
and said, “Mr, and Mrs. Fred Jones’ 
car has been stolen. My son-in-law 
says that the neighbors reported a 
dark man saying, ‘Tell the owner I 
am borrowing his car.’” 

The boss felt that it was too bad 
one’s car could not be left in front of 
one’s own house. Mr. Jones doesn't 
feel so worried about its loss since 
he received the insurance companys 
check. 


The amount of material dictated 
is small. This is done so that there 
will be ample time in a period to dis- 
cuss the problems involved, dictate 
the material slowly, have it trans- 
cribed carefully, and still have time 
left in the period to have students 
exchange papers and check the er- 
rors. In this way, any errors made 
are brought out and discussed so that 
doubts are cleared away. The periods 
are 70 minutes in length, whic! en- 
ables this plan to operate. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Plan for Teaching Transcription [( 
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scription, ES, at last the course commonly 
with the Y ic wn as “General Business T e F mM a r a Nn ce 
» comma Training” and generally offered in g y 
ima ina the ninth grade is going to have its 
phrases, day. in fact, today, more than ever, by Ralf J. Thomas 
clauses, does it offer a challenge to all educa- West Virginia Institute of Technology 
aterial tors because of its practical aspects. Montgomery, West Virginia 
) of sen- Exactly how is this possible? Why 
© COnuma should we be more concerned with  ¢req jn its various topics because they around which the course of study ; 
unfamil- this particular course at the present are practical, interesting, and within can be planned. These objectives are, t 
ae the time ¢ Just stop and analyze some the realm of their own personal ex- as you will observe, non-technical in 
Siven, of the topics commonly embodied in periences ? nature, and designed principally to 
> with this ccurse—money, banking, budget- Strictly speaking the course does meet the students’ personal needs. 
end will ing, record-keeping, transportation, belong to the commercial department 1. To instill in the students an ap 
tcrtal on study of vocations, et cetera—topics because it is primarily concerned preciation of their interdependence 


‘ 


1 -nciples 


all dexling with information that is 
especiilly vital to us in this era of 


on {General Business Training During 


with business—its terms and proce- 
dures—all of which tend to fit into 





upon others, the necessity for devel- 
oping a friendly and cooperative 
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S-on and econonic uncertainties, national de- the average commercial teacher’s ex- spirit, and a realization of the pos- 
Oa fense, and governmental plea for re- perience and vocabulary. However, | sibilities within the field of business. 
rcagh all trictive buying. Undoubtedly it now such a teacher should have a broad 2. To correlate throughout the 
elling, has a very definite and much more concept and appreciation of business course of study emphasis upon, and 
» promisient place in our school curricu- obtained through actual business ex- an appreciation of, the need for cor- 
fil read- lum. perience, and through such courses rect spelling, oral and written Eng- 
+t cetera, In (hese times of increased money ag marketing, financing, business or- lish, arithmetic, and handwriting es- 
in circulation, rapidly rising prices, ganization, and economics which pro- pecially as they relate to our daily 
and continued government control vide a basic knowledge of the eco- business life. Commercial teachers 
niple of through ~=taxation, students and 
a lesson parenis alike are beginning to appre- Wy 
on prob- ciate, and, at the same time, come in ’ 
. iy contact with many business terms and i 
a 4 rs procedures with which they former- 
ee ix ly had little or no association. In the 
future we may reasonably expect that 
these terms will become even more 
cise commonplace. This obviously results 
aroused in the presentation of many “what” 
eported and “why” questions relative to these 
see various practices, and, following the 
to his usual custom, they look to the school 
he dis- for assistance. It is here that general 
ar business enters the picture to play a 
ncidal more important role. With a course 
Tones’ of study based primarily around 
-in-law business and its common practices, 
ted i doesn’t a wealth of material lie with- — 
-_ im its medium which should be both ‘The program of study should include business situations which 
oo bad essential and helpful to the students are realistic . . During the unit on banking, a replica of a 
ront of as future citizens ? teller’s window could be erected in the classroom.” 
doesn’t 
adi Where Does it Belong? nomic structure of business. Placed are often prone to criticize the work 
' During the past few years probab- in the hands of a teacher schooled of others along these particular lines 
dictated ly no subject has undergone more exclusively in skill terminology, and but fail to offer any assistance in 
at thee mishandling and abuse than this par- striving purely for definite standards ~ their own classes when the situation 
1 to de ticular one. It has, literally speaking, of attainment, the course will ac- presents itself. 
dictate been placed under the jurisdiction of complish little toward giving stu- 3. To include at the outset of the 
+ treme practically every department and dents a general overview of the course an orientation program, es- 
ve (an teacher within the school system, ir- world at work. Likewise, based upon pecially in the smaller schools that 
students respective of their knowledge about the textbook material, the course cannot afford a guidance director, 
the ae the subject, and has been shoved should be placed in the ninth grade, designed to assist students in success- 
-s from one grade level to another, act- and restrictions should be made rela- fully bridging the transition between 
1 so that ing as a fill-in for any desired cur- tive to allowing students from other grade and high school, properly ad- 
ec neulum. Why has it managed to sur- __ grade levels taking it. just themselves to accepted schoo! 
ee e vive, and even expand in popularity " requirements, and develop satisfac- 
hich ef under such adverse circumstances? Aims of the Course tory habits that will be retained 
‘ Could it not be due to the fact that Perhaps it would be appropriate throughout their school life. 
) the students enjoy the materials cov- to suggest some rather elastic aims 4. To acquaint the student with 
AT‘ON Bi aprit. 1942 21 
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common business terms and proce- 
dures with which they will have 
continual contact in their roles as 
consumers or prospective entre- 
preneurs in a manner that is as realis- 
tic and conducive to learning as is 
possible to maintain in the classroom. 

5. To afford the students an op- 
portunity to explore the realm of 
vocations, especially of a business na- 
ture, with emphasis upon the possi- 
bilities within the field, and the men- 
tal, physical, and educational require- 
ments of each. More and more are 
we coming to realize the importance 
of vocational guidance, and the com- 
mercial teachers are in a strategic 
position to handle some of this work 
satisfactorily in this particular class. 


Suggested Teaching Tools and 
Techniques : 


Progressive educators are strong 
advocates of varied and very flexible 
teaching techniques for learning, and 
one noted educator has based his 
philosophy upon the theory that we 
“learn by doing.” In general busi- 
ness training we are afforded an 
excellent chance to place this theory 
into actual operation, as the course 
offers fine opportunities to embody 
not only textbook materials, but also 
certain other teaching tools and me- 
diums which will assist the students 
in gaining a broader perspective of 
the complexities and dependencies of 
modern business. 

In the first place, the program of 
study should include business situa- 
tions which are as realistic and close- 
ly allied with business practices as 
the experiences and ingenuity of the 
teacher and physical equipment of 
the classroom will permit. Various 
business forms should not only be 
explained and exhibited, but at the 
same time students should be afforded 
the opportunity of actually filling 
them out. For example, during the 
unit on banking, a replica of a tell- 
er’s window could be erected in the 
classroom so that as the students fill 
in checks, endorse them, and make 
out deposit slips they could have the 
experience of depositing them. At 
the same time other students would 
be gaining experience acting as 
tellers. 

Secondly, field trips to various bus- 
iness institutions and industries, if 
properly organized and presented at 
the psychological time, will do a great 
deal to enlarge a student’s knowledge 
about a particular phase of business. 
Care must be taken, however, that 
the arrangements are made in ad- 
vance so that the trip moves along 
smoothly, and occurs when the stu- 
dent’s interest in that particular 
phase of business is keenest. Like- 
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‘wise, they should be instructed as 
to what especially to observe, and 
be expected to write their evaluation 
of the trip. If such suggestions 
are formulated in advance, the trip 
should have decided educational 
value, and not be turned into a 
purely vacation excursion for the 
students. 

In the third place, the community 
could be surveyed as to the possibility 
of importing into the classroom 
specialists in certain phases of busi- 
ness to discuss with the students 
their particular positions. For 
example, to have a postal employee 
talk about his duties and the require- 
ments for his position would un- 
doubtedly mean much more to stud- 
ents than to read the same material 
from a book, as it takes on a more 
personal aspect. Again, the general 
business training teacher must be 


Evening School 


Typing 





alert in presenting this teaching de. 
vice at a time when the students 
would be most appreciative, and cap. 
able of asking intelligent questions 
about the subject. 

Lastly, the use of motion pictures 
in general business training presents 
a challenge to instructors in offering 
variation within the classroom as the 
units are discussed. Many schools 
at the present time have purchased 
motion picture projectors; colleges 
and universities are offering courses 
in visual aid instruction, and the 
general business training teacher js 
extremely fortunate in that a num- 
ber of movies are available covering 
practically every phase of the course, 
Before exhibiting the movie to the 
students, however, the teacher should 
preview it, keeping in mind certain 
points for the students to observe 
especially, 


Instruction 


(Continued from page 14) 


3. Prepare a manual of instruc- 
tions for the student, on: 
a. The three-way plan of guid- 
ance. 
b. The evening routine, the in- 
dividual responsibility. 
c. The grading system. 
d. The instructions for each 
unit of work, with indication of 
the assignment for each level. 
Briefly reviewed, the selling points 
of the test-classification program are: 
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1. Student is guided ini» level 
where he achieves most. 

2. Student’s work is individual. 

3. Students are motivated io high- 
est effort. 

4. Student works for mastery, not 
grades. 

5. Work fits student ability and 
need. 

6. Students, noting progress and 
experiencing success, improve attend- 
ance. 

(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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The Answer’s In 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_—> —_> 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JOURNAL inaugurates a new feature devoted entirely to answering ques- 
tions from teachers on subjects of interest to all. Following are a few queries weve 
already received; on the very last page in the book you'll find answers to these questions 


by several well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How can you get students in type- 
writings classes to begin working im- 
mediately on entering the room, 
even though the bell has not rung? 

2. How can a teacher of salesmanship 
—with a large class—give each stu- 
dent a chance to show his ability to 
sell and to improve his technique? 


3. In elementary business training we 


—_> —_-> —_> 


find a considerable discipline. problem 
because many students feel that they 
are given the subject merely in order 
to graduate. How can we make them 
see the benefits of elementary bust 
ness training? 


4. What do you do when a pupil asks 
a question the answer to which een 
should know, but at the time do not! 
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The Genesis of the Typewriter 


HIS article is to deal primarily 

with early efforts to produce a 
writing machine, but first, a_ brief 
review of certain data about the 
status of the machine. 

Webster defined typewriters as: 
“Any of various instruments or ma- 
chines for writing in characters sim- 
lar to those produced by printers’ 
tvoes. In the prevailing designs the 
characters are produced by striking 
the paper through an inked ribbon 
by steel types, the letter being ac- 
ccntuated by corresponding keys on 
a keyboard.” 

Mares also presented an interest- 
nz definition in these words, “Type- 
w-iting may be clearly and accurate- 
ly defined as the art of printing char- 
aciers on paper, one by one, by me- 
chanical means. If this designation 
be accepted, it is clear that the art 
stinds midway between those of writ- 
ing and printing, by reducing the 
manual exertion necessary for the 
one, and obviating the necessitv for 
heavy and costly machinery on the 
other hand.’” 


= 
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Importance of the Typewriter 


Permit us to rationalize by a quo- 
tation from Oden’s first paragraph in 
his chapter dealing with business evo- 
lution in these words: “The develop- 
ment of the typewriter is so closely 
interwoven with the history of mod- 
ern progress that it is impossible to 
separate them. . . . For this reason, 
a synopsis of its development should 
be interesting to every intelligent, 
progressive thinker.’”’ Typewriting 
occupies a place of importance in 
the school curriculum. School en- 
rollment statistics indicate that more 
than fifty per cent of all high school 
graduates of recent years have taken 
a course in typewriting. It is thus be- 
lieved that there should be more ex- 
tensively available to the general 
public and particularly to teachers 
of business subjects a brief history 
of certain aspects of the development 
of the typewriter. 

The size and growing importance 
of the typewriter industry may be 
illustrated by noting the development 
of the manufacture of the machine. 
It is reported that in 1889 there was 
a total of thirty establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of type- 
writers. By 1899 the number had 

1W. T. Harris, Editor in Chief, Webster’s 
Vew International Dictionary of the English 
Language, 1923 edition, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, G. & C. Merriam Company, p. 2224. 

2 George Carl Mares, The History P the Type- 
writer, London, Guilbert Pitman, Publisher, 1909. 


a Ws Oden, Evolution of the Typewriter, 
New York, printed by J. E. Hetsch, 1917. 
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increased to forty-seven; in 1909, 
eighty-nine; in 1919, eighty-eight ; in 
1929 the number had decreased to 
twenty-eight, and by 1936 it had 
decreased to twenty. Even though 
there has been a decided decrease 
in the number of establishments that 
produce typewriters there has not 
been a similar decrease in the amount 
of production as indicated by the 
figures of the next paragraph. 

It is reported that Remington sold 
four hundred typewriters the first 
year they had the machine on the 
market. In 1889 the value of the 
production by typewriter factories 
reached a total of more than one 
million four thousand dollars. In 





Burt's Typographer, 1829 


1899 the total was almost seven mil- 
lion dollars; in 1909, almost twenty 
million; in 1919, over fifty-two. and 
a half million; in 1929, over sixty- 
six million; and by 1936, the total 
was reduced to slightly less than 
thirty-four million dollars. There 
were also many engaged, even in the 
last century, in efforts to improve 


the typewriter. Roby said, “In this 
country alone 2,830 typewriter 
patents were issued prior to 
1905, sas 


A’ few books have been written 
on the subject of the development 
of the typewriter. At least one or 
two of these were written for the 
stated purpose of helping raise money 
to build a memorial to Christopher 
Latham Sholes. Several of the books 
are either out of print or not easily 
available to those who might be in- 
terested in the subject. No claim is 
Roby’s 
Story of the Invention of the Typewriter, 


Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing 
Company, 1925, p. 109 





made for originality of the materials 
in this article but an effort has been 
made to check the various available 
sources to help assure the accuracy 
of all statements. The figures which 
were given in the preceding para- 
graphs may kindle further interest 
in the beginnings of the development 
of the typewriter. Christopher La- 
tham Sholes is commonly credited 
with having invented the first suc- 
cessful typewriter. He is often called 
the ‘father of the typewriter”; and, 
if this be so, we suggest that Pratt 
be designated the “grandfather of 
the typewriter.” but we are con- 
cerned in this article with efforts 
that preceded both of these contrib- 
utors. The remainder of this article 
is limited to the first recorded efforts 
made in England, in America, and 
in France—contributions that were 
made before the appearance of the 
first practical typewriter. 


Mill’s Contribution 


The first recorded patent issued 
to an inventor of a machine for 
writing was January 7, 1714 to 
Henry Mill, the engineer of the New 
River Water Company, by her 
Majesty, Queen Anne of Great 
Britain. The opening sentences of 
the patent (as recorded in The Story 
of the Typewriter) read as follows: 


“Anne, by the grace of God ... to all to 
whom these presents shall come, greet- 
ing.” 
“Wheras our trusty and well beloved 
subject Henry Mill, hath, by, his humble 
peticon, represented vnto vs, that he has, 
by his great study, paines, and expence, 
lately invented and brought to perfection 
‘An artific ial machine or method for the 
impressing or transcribing of letters 
singly or progressively one after an- 
other, as in writing, whereby all writ- 
ings whatsoever may be engrossed in 
paper or parchment so neat and exact 
as not to be distinguished from print; 
that the said machine or method may be 
of great use in settlements and publick 
recors, the impression being deeper and 
more lasting than any other writmng, and 
not to be erased or counterfeited with- 
out manifest discovery, and_ having, 
therefore, humbly prayed vs to grant 
him our Royall Letters Patents for the 
sole vse of his said Invention for the 


” 


term of fourteen years, ... 


No information is now available 
as to the form in which this machine 
was prepared, not even a drawing as 
to the size or shape of the machine. 
Mill, in speaking of his instrument, 
said that he had “brought to per- 
fection at great pains and expence, 





5 Herkimer County Historical Society, The 
Story of the Typewriter, Herkimer, New York, 
1923, p. 17. 
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an object the purpose of which was 
to place letters on paper as in writ- 
ing.” It is unfortunate that more 
information or even a drawing is 
not now obtainable as to the form of 
the first machine. It has been sug- 
gested that perhaps the duties of Mill 
in connection with his engineering 
work were such that he did not have 
time to develop the machine or to 
work on it as he might have under 
other conditions. 

We could probably make no better 
closing remarks about the contribu- 
tion of Mill than to quote the follow- 
ing tribute: “But Henry Mill, un- 
known to himself, accomplished one 
thing. In a single sentence he wrote 
himself down in history as the first 
man who is known to have conceived 
the great idea.’” 


Burt’s Typographer 


Crossing to this side of the Atlan- 
tic, let us review the first recorded 
effort on the part of an American 
to produce a writing machine. In 
1829 there was invented in the United 
States a machine for writing, called 
a Typographer. <A patent was is- 
sued (No. 259, and signed by An- 
drew Jackson, then President of the 
United States) on July 23, 1829, to 
William Austin Burt of Detroit, 
Michigan; this was the first patent 
issued in the United States for a 
writing machine. Mr. Burt is per- 
haps better known for his contribu- 
tion to surveying and astronomy. 

Unfortunately there is not avail- 
able a model of the original machine, 
the only model being destroyed in a 
fire in the Washington Patent Office 
in 1836. There was accessible, how- 
ever a parchment copy of a drawing 
and certain other data about the 
original patent. From this copy and 
from certain other papers in the pos- 
session of the Burt family it was 
possible to construct a replica of the 
machine which was displayed in the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893 as part 
of a display contributed by the U. S. 
Patent Office. The picture includ- 
ed with this article is of that replica. 
It is said that Austin Burt, a great- 
grandson of the inventor, produced 
the replica. Though it may seem 
crude as compared with present ma- 
chines, I wonder how people of an- 
other century may look back upon 
our machines of today. 

Burt’s machine made an important 
contribution to the development of 
writing machines. The machine car- 
ried the type, not on individual bars, 
but on the segment of a circle and 
had a primitive form of escapement 
control. One writer said of it, “It 
comprised a hand-operated printing 





* Ibid. p. 18. 
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plate, an endless belt carrier for con- 


veying the paper, with a clock-face. 


indicator, and a primitive form of es- 
capement control.” 

William Austin Burt (June 13, 
1792—August 18, 1858) was a sur- 
veyor by trade. The National Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography con- 
tains information about his work as 
a surveyor and as a judge but makes 
no reference to his typewriting con- 
tribution. Of him we read “although 
his advantages were few, yet by dint 
of much industry and effort he suc- 
ceeded in educating himself, and at 
the age of fourteen was proficient 
both in surveying and astronomy.” 
He was a U. S. deputy surveyor and 
in this capacity he surveyed northern 
Michigan. He was a member of the 
Michigan legislature in 1852. Con- 















































Progin’s Typographic Machine 


siderable recognition was accorded 
him as the originator of the solar 
compass. For a time he was a judge 
of the circuit court of Michigan. 

Burt’s machine was never manu- 
factured commercially. It was de- 
scribed in the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser of May, 1892, as a 
“simple, cheap and pretty machine 
for printing letters.” Someone of 
that time suggested that the machine 
be referred to as “Burt’s Family 
Letter Press.” It was the proto- 
type of present day typewheel ma- 
chines. 

It is of interest to note that the 
next recorded effort seems to have 
been taken by a Frenchman. The 
result was that the first three efforts 
were each made in a different coun- 
trv. 

Progin’s Typographic Machine 

M. X. Progin (some have spelled 
it Projean) of Marseilles, France, 
produced a machine which, like 
Burt’s machine of 1829, embodied 
a principle that is now of importance 
in the operation of typewriters. 





™ Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., The Evo- 
lution of the Typewriter, New York, Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 1921, p. 5. : 
he ational Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, New York, James T. White & Com- 
pany, 1893, Vol. V, p. 196. 
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Oden said “In 1830 M. X. Progin, 
Marseilles, France, took out patent 
papers for a machine which he called 
a ‘typographic machine or pen,’” 
Mares said, “Progin’s efforts appear 
to have stimulated invention jn 
France, and a number of other in- 
ventions were protected. These do 
not, however, appear to have ad- 
vanced the art very much, but an 
attempt to perfect a machine was 
made in 1836,...’" The Story of 
the Typewriter contains a reference 
to Progin in the following words, 
“The next recorded effort was in 
1833, when a French patent was 
granted Xavier Projean of Marscilles 
tor a device which he describes as a 
‘Ktypographic’ machine or pen.” 
Since there is a variation of several 
years in dates there is an indic:tion 
that Progin may have prepared sev- 
eral machines in an effort to pro- 
duce a successful one. 

Mares tells us that the most suc- 
cessful machines of today employ 
practically the same principle as was 
embodied in Progin’s machine. It 
was the first to use typebars. ‘The 
paper rested on a baseboard anc on 
a suitable frame rested the typebar 
circle. The machine traveled cover 
the framework from right to lefi as 
the line was gradually filled. He 
added that, “The movement of the 
typebar and the carriage-way and 
line space racks are embodied, as 
we shall see hereafter, in one of 
the most elaborate instruments on 
the market at the present day.”” His 
idea has been successfully utilized 
in the making of indexing machines. 

Thus we see that two of the first 
machines of which we have informa- 
tion (including pictures and _illus- 
trations) embodied ideas that are 
fundamental in present-day ma- 
chines. Burt’s type-wheel idea con- 
tained the germ of the plan used to- 
day in type-wheel machines such as 
the ones developed by Hammond and 
now illustrated in the Vari-Typer; 
and the type-bar idea of Progin was 
later improved to a point so that it 
is now used by most of the other 
leading machines on the market to- 
day. The fundamental weakness of 


these machines can well be illustrat- , 


ed by Progin’s claim for his own in- 
vention as quoted in The Story of 
the Typewriter, that “it would print 
‘almost as fast as one could write 
with an ordinary pen’...”?* But the 
story of the later successful applica- 
tion of these fundamental ideas to 
the development of the modern type- 
writer is one that can not now be in- 
cluded because of space limitations. 
~ © Oden, op. cit. 

1 Mares., op. cit., p. 18. 

11 Herkimer, op. cit., p. 20. 


18 Mares, op. cit., p. 18. 
18 Herkimer, op. cit., p. 21. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 
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patent (Continued from page 16) 
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en, spring. Some are designed to replace so much of American enterprise. rather than civilian purposes. 
ppear import shortages, such as linen lunch- There is a vast need for elimination 3. (And this is one of the most 
mn in eon cloths, and others to ease wool of waste in our schools themselves. important ultimate objectives)—The 
er in- fibe’ and cotton loom shortages by We waste too much material in use- establishment and development of a 
se do dev. loping new mixed fibers.” less “busy” work, in writing out rote government-sanctioned course in con- 
e ad- T 1e question of salvaging materials answers to questions. We throw sumer education not only for the du- 
ut an mer ts no small attention, since vast away unused paper; we duplicate too ration of the war but to be continued 
> Was qua ‘tities of materials needed for much unnecessary material. We use and enlarged long after this war is 
ry Of war production .are continually be- all supplies too wantonly, but waste over. 
rence ing liscarded because their worth is goes beyond materials and equipment. As Dr. Tonne has stated, Federal 
vords, not realized. Householders, farm- Too much time is wasted in the benediction would encourage its in- 
‘Ss In ers, and all civilians have been asked learning process sometimes due to troduction into the schools, to give 
was to ‘ummage through attics, cellars, inefficient methods of presentation, it meaning and significance. Where 
svilles bari s, garages and tool sheds to see but more frequently because there it has demonstrated its values (and 
dee wh: can be salvaged for the war in- is too much of the play attitude and it cannot help but be eminently worth 
fa dus ry. A list of fifty common ar- too little of the business attitudes while if it is well organized) courses 
veral tic’; with suggestions of where to in the schools. of this type will have rightly earned 
3 ON finc them, has been issued by New : a permanent place in the curriculum. 
| sev- Yo: < State Civilian Defense officials. Results to be Attained r 
pro- The attic should be searched for The results to be attained from a tk 
old metal beds, electric cords, orna- program of consumer education as 
, mei ‘s and toys; the cellar for worn outlined in this article would be Consumer Class Plans 
nploy out -oal stoves, fireplace tools; farms threefold: Plans to help e* nar i —_ aid on 
S Was + i 7 b community are eatured in e curren 
“It PB Meals, paper“old rags and rubber public. willing to-hate consumption s8 gf, consumer Clase Plant. Projects 
The meals, paper, Old rags a tacit ing ave consumption are: Salvage collection; use of the con- 
are being collected by salvage organ- curtailed because they understand the sumer class as a consumer information 
1¢ On izat.ons. necessity’ for it. center ; issuing a duplicated bulletin. 
pebar Another phase of the education 2. (And this is one of the most BE nag — a Piatt. of the —~ 
Ow prozram would deal with methods of important immediate objectives)—  amers Ui = 0 Union Soue § ah 
ft as ae: ai . a. ore Sas .:,._._ Sumers Union, nion Square, ew 
He con bating waste, which characterizes The release of materials for military York City. 
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MARCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 














Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Everywhere! 


MARCHANT CALCOLATiNg 
1475 Poy, 
ck 


MACHINE Company 


‘eer 
Hond, Calitornig IBE/4/49 


complete ee ia mey send 
MARCHANT iy susiness : ean TO use 
ex ING.» 
Individual 
Address 


City 


se et Site 
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The. Typewriter Educational Research 


| TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


Bureau provides to schools a free ty pewriting 


test service. For the school year 1941-42 eight tests have been published, together with 


a Manual of Directions for administering 


and scoring each test. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for 


| each test has been published in THe Journat for the month immediately foll: 


one in which the test was given. 


ving the 


These tables were based upon results reported by a 
































group of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reported to th Bureau 
that much of the value of these tables of norms for comparative purposes is lost be- 
cause they reach the teacher and the pupil so long after the test has been taken. So, for 
the current year a different plan which will meet this objection is being tried out. 
Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred tudents 
who also have taken the comparable tests for 1940-41, and the current tests hive been 
equated on the basis of the results of this testing. A percentile table of norm. appears 
in the issue of THE JouRNAL immediately preceding the date on which the tes: is to be 
given so that norms for comparative purposes are in the teacher’s hands bl: ore the 
tests are given. 
The following table indicates the results for the April manuscript test. 
MANUSCRIPT TEST—VOLUME VIII—APRIL 1942—NUMBER 7 
WEES Paesilakein een ciecies 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 
OPIN 5 ig 5h Sia os Sag he 10 11 11 11 12 12 i? 
Periods a week : 
Og) ORS REST apa gee 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
BAA PER 5 ip sb ccs pss 5 5 5 5 5 
nk Oe en 5 
Length of period (in min.) 60 40-45 «40-45. —«50-55. «40-45. ~—-50-55 6 40-45 
Percentiles 
DD xine ahs Fake eae Sa 124 111 131 132 137 139 16 153 
Deere potinin ck cel ouss 105 92 111 110 116 117 13 132 
TT RETRY re RG Se 93 83 102 98 103 106 12 121 
TRUSS Borie ep aaa a 85 76 96 89 95 98 11 113 
BO ete teeaG ee Swede 80 70 91 83 89 92 10 107 
rr 76 65 87 77 84 87 10 102 
IO > civecssagesccovoscce 70 61 83 72 79 83 98 98 
BS on hee Cea ase te 66 58 80 68 74 77 92 93 
BA Se 63 54 76 63 70 73 87 89 
55 59 50 72 58 66 69 8: 85 
50 55 47 69 54 62 66 77 83 
45 51 44 66 50 58 63 72 80 
40 48 39 62 46 52 58 69 74 
35 44 36 59 42 48 54 6. 70 
30 40 32 35 37 44 50 58 66 
25 36 28 51 32 39 44 52 62 
20 31 22 47 26 33 39 43 57 
15 25 17 42 20 28 33 40 51 
10 17 10 35 4 20 25 31 43 
5 7 0 25 0 5 14 17 32 
1 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 11 
Comments on any phase of the Buerau’s testing program should be addresse:' to the 


| Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 





100 East 42nd Street, New York Ciiy. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 19 
1. Addressee flush with left-hand margin, page number centered, and date flush with 


right-hand margin. 


2. Yes, although there is a growing tendency to omit the hyphen unless two titles are 


represented. 


. In care of, 


VS w 


- Yes. However, it is still considered better form to use ‘‘The’’. 


. Centered two inches from the top of the page. 





A Plan for Teaching Transcription 
(Continued from page 20) 


Advanced Work 


An effort is made in the beginning 
class to lay the groundwork upon 
which to continue to build in the ad- 
vanced class. It is not possible to 
cover all transcription material in the 
beginning shorthand classes during 
the second semester. However, the 
work done there enables the teacher 
of the advanced shorthand class to 
go on with more advanced work 
without taking time out to cover such 
things as the use of the comma. 

Most of the transcription papers 
are checked by the students them- 
selves. This is done so that errors 
made may be discussed and the rules 
checked. This also gives students an 
gpportunity to air different view- 
points and also shows that some stu- 
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dents: give a great deal of thought 
to questions that arise. 

The standard for all work in the 
advanced class is that it be “mail- 
able.” Students who are too lazy to 
check a point before typing a sen- 
tence, or who make sloppy erasures 
are heavily penalized. All work must 
be done in correct form, whether tt 
be letters or manuscripts. After 
several weeks of insisting on ‘“mail- 
able” transcripts, the work on the 
part of the advanced students shows 
a very decided improvement. 

Any program which achieves im- 
portant results requires work on the 
part of the teachers involved. Pre 
paring material for use in transcrip- 
tion is no small task, but the results 
are well worth the effort. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of 
Alpi 1 Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fra- 
tern ‘y in business education, evaluates two currently available films. 





Typing Film 
Two reels, 16 mm. Silent 
Produced and Distributed by: 
.Curriculum Center for Business Education 
@ John Hay High School > 
2075 East 107th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Grade placement: Any time after the pupils 
have become familiar with the keyboard 


Running time: 31 minutes 
Rental: $3.50 for two days’ use 
Transportation: Extra both ways 


Evaluation 


This film was summarized in the March, 
1942, issue of THE JourNAL. It will be 
recalled that much was expected of it be- 
cause it is probably the only teaching film 
in existence which calls for an immediate 
manual’ response while the film is being 
projected. The film demonstrates typing 
drills and the students are expected to 
type in unison with the demonstrator. 


Teacher and student reaction to this film 
was extremely’ varied. Some thought it 
not worth while, others were very enthusi- 
astic; on balance, the general reaction was 
very favorable. According to the pro- 
ducers’ directions, certain drills which are 
contained in an accompanying teacher’s 
manual are to be practiced for about a 
week in advance of the showing of the 
film. Unfortunately it was not possible to 
give this practice to the students in the 
three classes with which the film was used. 


Experienced typewriting teachers who 
viewed the film criticised it on the basis 
that the movement of fingers on the screen 
would confuse the student typists. Some 
of the teachers thought that the drills 
Were too difficult, too fast and not entirely 
suitable. The main criticism was that the 
work covered could be taught better by 
alternative methods: by the teacher calling 
the drill, by typing the same drills directly 
from copy or practicing the drills to the 
thythm of properly selected music. In 
reel one the students are directed to lock 
the machine by moving the carriage to the 
left; in this position they merely stroke 
the keys but it was observed that the dem- 
onstrator was actually typing. 

Students criticised the film because they 
had difficulty in starting simultaneously 
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with the demonstrator, because the drill 
was too fast, and because a mistake made 
it difficult to pick up again at the proper 
place and continue. Some students found 
it a difficult adjustment to follow the work 
on the screen when thev had been trained 
to type from copy at the side of the ma- 
chine. 

It should be emphasized that even those 
teachers and students who were most criti- 
cal of the film found that it had certain 
advantages. It demonstrated very clearly 
the necessitv for keeping the hands in the 
proper position and the need for keeping 
the fingers down. The picture has con- 
siderable motivating force and the typing 
is done with an excellent staccato rhythm. 
Interest is created by a change in drill 
methods. It is good for an introduction 
very early in the first term and presents 
the kevboard bv means of the “whole 
méthod.” The photography by a business 
teacher, Anthony Cope. is of an unbeliev- 
ably high standard of excellence. Since 
there is no paper in the machine there is 
no tendency (in reel one) for the students 
to look to see what they are typing. The. 
same reach is used throughout and the 
use of the film obviates the need for the 
teacher to call-the drill, freeing the teacher 
to walk about the room for direct obhser- 
vation. The drill on the shift kev elimi- 
nates the tendencv to reach for the shift 
key with any but the proper finger. At the 
end of the two reels the students should 
know the keyboard, since the drills cover 
every letter, figure and all the svmbols. 
Many of the students by observing the 
magnified pictures on the screen were able 
to detect and to begin to eliminate their 
own peculiar errors. The picture demon- 
strates how to tvpe correctly, something a 
picture can tell better than many words. 


Courtesy Comes To Town 
Two reels, 16mm. Sound 


Produced and distributed by: 
Forum Films 
Los Angeles, California 


For sale only: $100. 
Grade placement: Useful for business 
training, office practice and vocational 
guidance classes 


Summary 


In the home of an editor the discussion 
turns on the question as to whether the 
older or the younger generation is the 
more courteous. As a result of the dis- 
cussion, the editor’s boy and girl, both 
high school students, decide to collect 
some data on the courtesy of the younger 
generation while the editor sends his own 
photographer and reporter to assemble 
similar data on the older generation. The 
courtesy campaign gets off to a bad start 
because the boy is reprimanded by his 
teacher for telling his neighbor about the 
contest he is having with his father. When 
the bell rings for the end of the period, 
the class, without waiting for the teacher 
to finish, jumps and runs out of the room. 
Several people rush through a door with- 
out holding it for a student whose arms 
are loaded with books. A student rushes 
through the crowded corridor and knocks 
the books out of a boy’s. hands. A young 
lady helps him to pick them up. 

When the boy and girl leave school 
they see a four year old girl run into a 
white-haired man. The man removes his 
hat and very gallantly says to the little 
girl, “I beg your pardon.” They ask him 
why he apologized. when the girl ran into 
him. He answers, “Because I enjoy being 
a gentleman.” The film continues showing 
scenes which display both good and bad 
manners: a verbal encounter between an 
automobilist and a taxi-driver, the wrong 
way to call a waitress, a husband reading 
a paper while dining with his wife, an in- 
terruption of a group to convey secret in- 
formation to one member, the wrong tech- 
nique for getting to your seat in the 
movies, a sarcastic salesgirl in action. The 
boy and girl meet a sales manager who 
speaks on the importance of courtesy in 
business in a very effective way. In the 
final scenes there is a recapitulation of the 
points made in the first part. This recapit- 
ulation is similar to the summary that 
usually accompanies a first class lesson. 


Evaluation 


This film was shown at a meeting of 
the New York Society for Experimental 
Education. About fifty teachers were 
present and without exception it was 
agreed that the film definitely accomplished 
its aim of teaching courtesy. It was 
stated by those who had used the film in 
actual classroom situations that the re- 
sponse to it by the students was immedi- 
ate. Because the film is not didactic in 
nature, it stimulates a great deal of stu- 
dent discussion and makes possible a con- 
siderable number of classroom dramatiza- 
tions of the correct way of performing 
certain actions. Many of the scenes are 
so well done that they will tend to set up 
in the student’s mind high standards of 
personal behavior. A topic such as cour- 
tesy may easily be handled in such a man- 
ner as to cause derision among students 
but the scenario is so smoothly worked 
out that the student’s attitude is one: of 
respectful attention. Some teachers criti- 
cised the repetition involved in summariz- 
ing but the majority thought it effective. 
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1942 TEACHER PROBLEMS 


Already high school and college teachers are 
clamoring for help as to how they can accelerate 
their training to meet the crying need of the hour— 
business, industrial and governmental executives al- 
most frantic in their search of an adequately trained 
personnel. 

Teachers experienced in giving intensive courses 
—teachers distinguished nationally for their contribu- 
tion to business education will guide and inspire 
you. 

A two-day conference on “The Challenges of Busi- 
ness Education” along with a rich program will pro- 
vide for professional advancement and relaxation 
in a stimulating environment. 


June 29 to August 7 
Write for special bulletin : 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 























GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 













Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and_ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE GENERAL ASSEMBL’’ 
The photograph above shows the Shorthand Reporting and 


ecre- 
tarial Science students entering the General Assembly of th.» Col-| 


lege, October 30, 1941. The Summer Schools to be feature- this 


summer follow: 


SHORTHAND REPORTING SCHOOL 


Practical training for court reporting and the highest type c: sec- 
retarial practice—shorthand from 160 wpm to 175 and 200 wpm 
on literary copy, 280 wpm on court testimony. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 


Junior School to 100 wpm in shorthand, 60 wpm in typewritina . 
\Senior School from 100 to 120, 140, 160 wpm in shorthand, 80 wpm 
in typewriting. 





THE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONS IN ACTION 


Seated at the typewriters on the stage at the General Assembly, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 1 and 8. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


AMERICAN 





If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THE MAY AND JUNE ISSUES. 


October 30, 1941, are Divisional Typewriting Champions of the Col- 
lege of 1941. The annual ALL-College Championship in typewrit- 
ing was won by Helen Noakes (third from right), whose record 
was 85 wpm on the 15-minute official test. 


TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


‘An interesting program featuring actual training and methods.| 
High school and college teachers of shorthand and typewriting, 
from eleven states, have attended the Summer School for Teachers. 
This Division of the College is directed by Lola Maclean, Presi- 
ident, 1937-38, National Education Association, Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


Requirement for Admission 


Teacher Training: Graduation in Liberal Arts . . . Business Train- 
ing: Minimum requirement, graduation from secondary school. 
yllabus on request. Refer te the Division of the College in which 
you are chiefly interested. Address: 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Follow the Crowd to Detroit - - - - 
The World’s Greatest Industrial City 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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Summer Sessions at BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY paly G—iagnee 15, F982 
tg rofessiona urses for Commercial Teachers 
' You'll enjoy spending the Summer a ti 3 vais d ; wien ct and Practices; Com- 
; in Philadelphia! mercial auction in Secondary Senens: Curriculum, Construction; Ggnaume 


Subjects; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior High Schools; 





i i i Teaching Element Gregg Shorthand; Teaching Advanced Gregg Shorthand 
Philadelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- and Tranceription: ‘Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; Teaching Typewrit- 
reational opportunities — including Temple University ing; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teaching Office Practice; 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- ee ee 
day, June 29; closes Friday, August 7. A wide range of New Professional Courses 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1942 program is Aptitude Testing in Business Education; Problems in Commercial Education, 

lly pl d for today’s educational needs—de- a lehoratery on individual problems of teaching. administration or currtesiom 
signed for those who require credits for certification, and ods in ne ae ee See eee 
for those who are candidates for a degree. Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Write for illustrated booklet which Accounting; parertieins Commercial agg 8 Economics: English; Geography: 

















describes the many advantages of Management; cs horthand, and Typewriting. 
Bg the Temple Summer Session for Annual Joint Harvard-Boston University Conference on 
q Col . 1942. Commercial Education—July 30, 1942. 
e: this Rdtines lites of ths Roster For Bulletin and Information, Address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
L. Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
c! sec 
0 wpm THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SPRING AND SUMMER TERMS 1942 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 
SIXTEEN WEEK ROM MAY 4 TO AUGUST 21 Advanced Typewriting, Content and Methods for Transcription, Methods of 
' F ‘ les Teaching Typewriting, Methods of Teaehing Gregg Shorthand, Content and 
ing... Intensive courses for teachers — accounting, secretarial training, Methods of , "eagnins Commoreial Arithmetic, spAdvanced Economic aGeoaraphy. 
30 wpm business machines, and salesmanship. Guidance for Teachers: of Business. Subjects. Curriculum Making ‘or Suslaees 
ENROLLMENT DATES: MAY 4—JUNE 8—JULY 16 Finance, Statistics, and ‘orofessional “courses in Educstion. "Progtam leads t 
O. j. DICKEY, A. M., Director Summer Session ee a 











1514 Howard Street, Omaha, Nebraska Regular session: June 29-August 7. Also Short Courses 
A Modern School Meeting a Modern Demand For information and bulletins, address the Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to September 12 Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 16 to Friday, August 14 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to Pp ey ay Po Ee 
Certificates and Degrees clases. independent study. "under. expert guidance. "Many recfeationa_ oppor 
Business Administration Semaabreiah spmlaliots Goorinn be Spaunerlal “Gaaseiion, Aessesiieg. Duar. 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies fe gn ns A tag I he SR 
clas GEE te seleesh. & lent yanks, "Tee qoaste-operclios ccaram wony ‘be nto pre tan ; : 
reduced to three years at the option of the student. rite for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Philadelphia Trenton, New Jersey 





—_— UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


the Col- P 
rpewrit- Lexington 1942 Summer Sessions in Business Education 


d . 
ae Take a Vacation and Study in the Famous Bluegrass Region Principles and Problems in Commercial Education, Research In Business Edu- 





Courses Apply toward Degrees through the Doctorate cation, Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, an usiness Arithmetic; e Organization and Management, Busi- 
SUMMER SESSION ness Law, Stock Exchange, Insurance, Accounting, Finance, Retailing, Mar- 
Two Terms: June 11 to July 22; July 23 to August 29 keting, and Economics. On Graduate Level. 
Note: In addition there are the complete offerings of the Colleges of Business 
ethods. Chibaae das we orkshop i in Business ¢ Education eas cise: Administration, Education, and Liberal Arts. 
writing, nomics; General Education; all other Gouna of the University. Registration: July 6 and August 17. 1942. 
pachers. For further information and a copy of the 
" Presi- Summer Session Bulletin write to GEORGE R. TILFORD, 101 SLOCUM HALL 
of Busi- A, J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business Education Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 








If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
) Train- somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
oe in summer school curricula, you will find in 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
7 a guide to the worth-while things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues will contain further 
useful information concerning Summer Schools. 
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MORE ABOUT PERSONAL USE SHORTHAND 


Mr. Damon’s article in the December, 
1941, issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epication puts forward many good argu- 
uments and practical suggestions in con- 
nection with personal use shorthand. Much 
remains to be said, however, to do justice 
to this important and growing field, which 
may well come to overshadow in impor- 
tance the present vocational shorthand 
field. 

In discussing the personal values of 
shorthand, Mr. Damon strangely omits 
all mention of the two fields which for 
many years I have always put first: per- 
sonal correspondence and original com- 
position. Personal correspondence is per- 
haps the most universal of all writing 
needs, and no shorthand system which 
falls short of the rugged, explicit, and 
unmistakable legibility which personal 
correspondence requires should be seri- 
ously considered for general use. As for 
original composition, this involves not 
only the saving of time and effort in all 
of the writing and revising prior to the 
final typed copy, but also, more subtle 
and important, the preservation of 
precious ideas which all too often come, 
when they come at all, too fast for the 
sluggish longhand pen. 

I most heartily agree that shorthand 
for general personal non-vocational use 
must be taught in less than two years; in 
not more than one year, in fact. A short- 
hand system which can not be effectively 
taught to a satisfactory personal short- 
hand level in not more than two semesters 
has no serious claim to be considered for 
such general personal use. 

The most striking omission in Mr. 
Damon’s article is his failure to recognize 
how large a part system deficiencies have 
played in obstructing the development of 
personal use shorthand. He quotes from 
my 1937 International Shorthand Con- 
gress address the criteria for distinguish- 
ing personal, business, and reporting styles 
of shorthand, but seems to disregard the 
fundamental necessity for making such a 
distinction. He correctly states in the one 
paragraph chosen for emphasis in bold 
face type, “Perhaps the most pertinent 
reason for failure to teach personal short- 
hand successfully is the attempt to build 
down from the level of vocational short- 
hand, instead of building from the ground 
up a course of material suitable for per- 
sonal needs”, but apparently fails to real- 
ize that this applies to the substance of 
the system taught with far greater force 
than to the methods of instruction. 

The importance of encouraging students, 
both by precept and example, to use their 
shorthand skill outside of the shorthand 
classroom is rightly emphasized. 

To the objection that the business de- 
partments of our public high schools are 
too overburdened with present vocational 
groups, there is one obvious answer: we 
are teaching altogether too much voca- 
tional shorthand right now. In an article 
in The National Shorthand Reporter last 
March I emphasized that “for at least a 
generation, high schools have been offer- 
ing shorthand, on an ostensibly vocational 
basis, to enormously more students than 
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could possibly be absorbed by the voca- 
tional field, including many who by no 
possible stretch of the imagination could 
be expected to qualify for a responsible 
stenographic position.” 

Professor F. G. Nichols has made the 
same point repeatedly and emphatically. 
Indeed, in the same issue of THE JoURNAL, 
Mr. Turse, on another page, in another 
connection, takes for granted “the train- 
ing of seven to eight times more stenog- 
raphers than can be absorbed by industry.” 
As soon as the temporary pressure due 
to war expansion is removed, the prob- 
able shrinkage of the vocational shorthand 
field should take care of the normal 
growth of the potentially much larger 
personal shorthand field for several years 
to come. 

Another important point made by Mr. 
Damon is that universal use of a simple, 
accurately phonetic shorthand system 
would have profoundly important and val- 
uable educational results, including both 
simpler writing and phonetic spelling—the 
latter an enormously educational gain. A 
word must be said, however, about the 
not uncommon fallacy that uniyersal 
knowledge of shorthand would lead to its 
substitution for the familiar Roman al- 
phabet in printing. To begin with, the as- 
sumed space-saving is somewhat open to 
question, since “life-size” shorthand takes 
up about double the space of the average 
printed page. Chiefly, however, there is 
an inherent and inescapable contradiction 
between the requirements for the most 
suitable shorthand signs, and the most 
suitable print letters. A page of shorthand 
is written once and read, in general, only 
once or twice, the writing being the proc- 
ess involving enormously the greater ef- 
fort, and the one into which the time ele- 
ment chiefly enters, so that the paramount 
consideration is to use characters which 
can be executed by the hand with a mini- 
mum effort, while preserving sufficient dif- 
ferences of form to be readily and unmis- 
takably distinguished by the eye. The 
characters of a page of print, on the other 
hand, are set up once and read perhaps a 
thousand, perhaps (in the case of The 
Reader’s Digest) twenty-five million times, 
so that the clearest possible distinction of 
form is the paramount consideration; es- 
pecially as the longest character, such as 
m, takes no longer to set or type than the 
simplest, such as 0. 


Mr. Damon’s discussion of the degree 
to which individual variations may be per- 
mitted in writing personal use shorthand 
is interesting. It should be pointed out, 
however, that if personal correspondence 
be recognized as one of the major fields 
of personal shorthand, it becomes ai least 
as important as in vocational shorthand 
to avoid any substantial departures from 
normal forms. Similarly with the state- 
ment that personal shorthand should be 
as accurate as vocational shorthand. It 
should most certainly be more accurate 
than vocational shorthand, in which most 
notes are read only by the writer and very 
shortly after being written, whereas per- 
sonal shorthand notes, to be of greatest 
value, should be accurately legible by any 
other writer of the system or after any 
lapse of time. 

Finally, I agree wholeheartedly wit!: the 
position that there are enormously more 
students who would profit by persona’ use 
of a shorthand system only three ‘times 
as fast as longhand, than there are stu- 
dents who will make vocational use of a 
shorthand system (rarely written ‘nore 
than four times as fast as longhand). It 
by no means follows, however, tha‘ the 
personal shorthand student must ther: fore 
use an “‘inferior,’ i.e, less rapid sivort- 
hand,” for the structural differences be- 
tween the personal and business sty!cs of 
a soundly conceived shorthand sy-:iem, 
built from the foundations with personal 
use in mind, is relatively slight. The prac- 
tical differences will lie largely in meth- 
ods and materials and objectives o! in- 
struction, and those students who in the 
course of studying personal shorthand dis- 
cover an aptitude or interest which war- 
rants further progress can go forward 
with the study of vocational shorthand 
with little or nothing to unlearn, and a 
minimum of lost time as compared with 
having studied the vocational style from 
the beginning. It is only when the eifort 
is made to include the reporting ‘evel 
(which is less than half of one per cent 
of the present shorthand field, and is bet- 
ter approached by studying a distinctively 
reporting shorthand from the beginning) 
that the situation becomes complicated, 
and vocational shorthand is made need- 
lessly difficult while satisfactory personal 
shorthand is made virtually impossible. 

All in all, it may be said that shorthand 
for general personal use has a potentially 
enormous and important field of useful- 
ness, that its development has been re- 
tarded chiefly by the mistaken effort to 
build downward from reporting and vo- 
cational shorthand instead of up from the 
foundations, and that with suitable ma- 
terials and methods of instruction this 
personal shorthand field may be expected 
to grow faster and farther than the 
shrinkage to be anticipated in the teach- 
ing of vocational shorthand. 

—Godfrey Dewey, Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 





NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
April 27—May 2, 1942 
(If these dates are impossible, special arrangements for others may be made. ) 


Keep Your Standards Up and Rising 


Your students should take these tests. They can if they wish it. Write to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, for free Bulletin 
No. 2 which tells what the tests are and how you can make them available to your 
students. Don’t delay. It takes time to make the arrangements. A postal card will do. 
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ACTIVITIES OF WARTIME COMMISSION 


Acting in its essential capacity as a 
clearing house for information on educa- 
tional problems arising from wartime con- 
ditions, the Wartime Commission of the 
U. S. Office of Education reports the or- 
ganization of several committees to can- 
vas. the problems of acceleration and 
tea ier shortages among other problems. 
These committee reports will be used as 
a lasis for future deliberations of the 
Co::mission and its two divisional com- 
mit!ces—one concerned with the problems 
of state and local school administrations 
an’ the other with the problems of higher 
education. 

\t the present time the Commission is 
giving particular consideration to prob- 
lem: of acceleration in colleges and uni- 
versities, 

The three chief methods of acceleration 
adopted to date by colleges and universi- 
ties are: (1) Division of the year into 4 
quarterly terms of 12 weeks each. This 
form of academic calendar has been in 
operation in many colleges and universi- 
ties for many years, but a large number of 
educational institutions have adopted it as 
a war measure. (2) Adoption for next 
year (by institutions which have 2 2 
semesters of 18 or 19 weeks each and i 
a considerable number of cases a summer 
session of 6 or 8 weeks), of three 16-week 
terms, thereby shortening the 2 semesters 
by 2 or 3 weeks and adding a third term 
of equal length. (3) The leaving of the 
2 semesters unchanged, but lengthening the 
summer session to 12 weeks. In practi- 
cally all cases intensive working schedules 
are operated, including longer hours each 
day of the week, including Saturdays. 

By any of these devices 48 weeks of 
work may be accomplished in 1 year, thus 
permitting graduation in 3 years or, in the 
case of three 16-week terms, in 2% years. 

\nother problem that is receiving con- 
sideration by the Commission is that of 
the shortage of teachers and other com- 
munity service workers. With the rising 
scale of wages in industry and the in- 
creased demand for the services of all 
types of trained men and women, teachers 
are being drained off from the schools, 
leaving in many cases the necessity of em- 
ploying less well-qualified teachers—if i 
fact teachers of any sort can be found. 

The study of this situation falls into 
five categories, each of which is in the 
hands of a special subcommittee. The 
work of all the subcommittees is being co- 
ordinated through John Lund, executive 
director of the Divisional Committee on 
Higher Education. These five subcom- 
ee are as follows. 

A committee to study the extent of 
the’ shortage of teachers, including ques- 
tions of where the shortages exist, what 
types of positions are affected, and the 
like. This has involved bringing together 
many partial studies which reveal that the 
shortages are primarily of two types: (1) 
elementary teachers, particularly rural 
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teachers where low salaries are perhaps the 
most important reason for the shortage, 
and (2) teachers in vocational subjects, 
in science, and in mathematics where two 
main reasons combine to cause the short- 
age; men constitute a larger proportion of 
this group than of other teacher groups 
and are (a) called into military service 
and (b) called into industrial positions, 
where the demand for their services is un- 
usually great. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist 
in teacher education in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The second committee is charged with 
studying possibilities of beating the short- 
age in part through accelerating the pro- 
grams in teacher institutions. To illus- 
trate: If a teacher-training institution pre- 
paring elementary teachers by means of a 
2-year curriculum were to divide its aca- 
demic year into three 16-weeks’ terms, 
students starting their teacher-training 
work in June, 1942, would be able to com- 
plete four 16-weeks’ terms by October 1, 
1943. They would thus be available for 
teaching practically 1 year earlier than by 
the present method of training. Again, 
teachers of physics, mathematics, and vo- 
cational subjects which ordinarily require 
4 years of work could save a year of time 
by continuing their training uninterrupt- 
edly during a 48-week year. This com- 
mittee is canvassing possibilities of such 
plans of acceleration. Its chairman is 
Karl A. Bigelow, director of the Teacher 
Education Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 

3. The third committee is concerned 
with the problem of better placement of 
teachers, and is considering the possibility 
of cooperation among various teacher- 
placement agencies in the states and the 
U. S. Employment Service. Chairman of 
this committee is Willard E. Givens, exec- 
utive secretary of the N. E. A. 

4. The fourth committee is dealing with 
the problem of short refresher courses to 
better qualify teachers who have been 
away from teaching for several years but 
who are willing to return now as part of 
their wartime service, to equip themselves 
with recent information concerning teach- 
ing methods. Such teachers will probably 
wish to leave teaching when the emergency 
is over and thus avoid a surplus of teach- 
ers. Committee chairman is Clyde M. 
Hill, chairman of the en of Edu- 
cation, Yale University Graduate School. 

5. The fifth committee has as its pur- 
pose the investigation of the shortage of 
other professional community _ service 
workers such as adult education leaders, 
nursery school teachers, recreation lead- 
ers, and child caretakers. The committee 
will also consider ways in which educa- 
tional institutions can make plans for the 
training of an adequate supply of these 
workers. The chairman of this commit- 
tee is Morse A. Cartwright, director, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 








Frank to Head School Priorities Division 


The Division of Purchases of WPB re- 
cently announced the addition of a Schools 
Section to the Governmental Require- 
ments Branch and the appointment of 
George Frank, purchasing agent of Cornell 
University, as chief of the section. Appli- 
cations of schools and colleges, public and 
private, for priority assistance in obtaining 
critical materials, such as typewriters, ma- 
chine-shop tools and equipment, and steel 
and copper for new buildings and addi- 
tions, will be handled by Mr. Frank. 


Consumer Defense Training Plans 


Those interested in the consumer's place 
in the war effort will welcome the new 
study outline, The Consumer and the War, 
prepared by the Consumer Division of the 
OPA. The outline is for use of discus- 
sion groups and deals mainly with spe- 
cific adjustments which individual con- 
sumers can make to the war situation in 
their day-by-day activities. It is arranged 
for eight meetings, but can be readily ex- 
panded to cover a longer period or used 
only in part to meet single, specific needs. 

Five topics are covered in the outline. 
The first, “The Consumer’s Position in 
the War,” outlines the relation of re- 
sources of materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices for civilian use to the demands of the 
war. 

“Wise Buying of Food and Clothing” 
deals with seasonal buying, the grade la- 
beling of packaged goods, meal planning, 
and judging the quality of fabrics in the 
selection of clothing. 

“Conservation of Consumer Goods” out- 
lines for discussion the entire program 
of household conservation — everything 
from soap to electricity. 

“Use of Alternative Goods and Serv- 
ices” tells specifically why certain supplies 
are short and suggests ways in which sub- 
stitutes can be used—in foods, in clothing 
materials, in furnishings and equipment. 

And lastly, in its section on “Participa- 
tion in Community Programs,” the outline 
handles the question of the relationship 
between state and local defense groups to 
the consumer program. It also lists some 
of the organizations in which consumer- 
welfare programs have already been initi- 
ated. 

Each of the five sections of the outline 
is supplemented by a list of — ref- 
erence and study ‘materials. A bibliogra- 
phy tells how and where each of these 
materials may be obtained. 

For copies of “Consumer and the War; 
a Study Outline,” write to the Consumer 
Division, Office: of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘Education for Victory” 

School Life, official journal of the U. S 
Office of Education, has been replaced for 
the duration of the war by a new biweekly 
periodical, Education for Victory, to be 
published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. It will carry: 

Important official announcements, or- 
ders, statements, and plans of various Fed- 
eral Government agencies vital to educa- 
tion. 

News of wartime programs undertaken 
by the Office. 

Actions of other Government war agen- 
cies which affect education. 

News of what schools, colleges, and 
libraries are already doing toward win- 
ning the war; and related materials. 
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COMPARE YOUR RESULTS 
With Results from Using the New 


GREGG TYPING 


THIRD EDITION 
By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 
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You will be surprised — and happy! You cannot 
realize the improvement this new text makes in a 
class until you have used it. You will be astonished 
at the way it galvanizes the individual and the 
group. GREGG TYPING is a typing text with per- 


sonality. It makes friends and influences results. 


VMMoon Of ARRAS ww 
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THESE FEATURES GIVE GREGG TYPING PERSONALITY: . 


@ Begins by concentrating on a rapid skill training that serves at one and the same time as a Ke 
superior foundation for personal-use typing or for vocational typing. Lo 


@ A typing book built on an educational philosophy—" usable skill on straight copy before busi- 
ness applications.” This insures faster and more thorough mastery of those applications. 


@ Typing instruction by the “whole method” with continuous emphasis on word patterns. 

@ “English Improvement Drills” for enrichment and integration. Tea 
®@ Scientific emphasis on the most commonly used words—’Flash Drills.” 

@ The most extensive and most effective use ever made of diagnostic tests in a typing text. 

@ Lesson planned from cover to cover, with exercises in each lesson for individual differences. 

@ Simple instructions in which color is used for emphasis. Colored illustrations lend interest. anc 
@ Special “Fingering Drills” on particularly difficult words taken from the day’s lesson. the 


nes 


@ Alphabetic exercises used throughout for precision accuracy. 







@ Practical projects under office conditions bridge the gap between the classroom and the office. 


GREGG TYPING, THIRD EDITION—THE KING OF TYPING 


TEXTS. TRY IT AND YOU WILL BECOME A HAPPY USER. Se 


pec 

Examine it now — for adoption next year. Voc: 

und 

Boar 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CoO. go 
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Arneicam Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Busiiess Education Association of the State of New York 

Cali ornia Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Col :ado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Cor mercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Cor nercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Corecticut Business Educators Association 

Dele vare Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delt: Pi Epsilon 

East: rn Commercial Teachers Association 

East rn Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Flor:'da Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Garna Rho Tau 

Hig’, School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

(llir sis Business Education Association 

Ilircis State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lows Commercial Teachers Association 

Kan.as State Commercial Teachers Association 












































Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

Rochester Business Educators Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








Secretary Treasurer 
Helen Réynolds A. 0. Colvin 
New York University Colorado State College of Education 


New York, N. Y. Greeley, Colorado 








To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


“ Ker:tucky Business Education Association 
Lousiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
i- 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
President Vice-President 
Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College 
New York, N. Y. Kirksville, Missouri 
PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
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and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


By HamdentlL. Forkner, 


In the War Effort 


A committee from the National Council Schools 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


President os the Council 


give them as wide use as possible. The 
dates for the tests this spring are April 27 


country are to May 2. You can get full information 


has been working closely with the U. S. 
Office of Education and with the American 
Vocational Association in an effort to get 
funds released by the War Production 
Board for training of clerical workers in 
government and war industries. The pres- 
ident has had the cooperation of a number 
of uffiliated organizations in collecting ma- 
terial for this purpose, and it is hoped 
that some definite announcement can soon 
be made regarding this program. 
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urged to participate in the National Coun- 
cil testing program this year. It is very 
gratifying to see the extensive use that is 
being made of the tests by business or- 
ganizations not only as far as using the 
results is concerned, but also in the matter 
of purchasing the tests to use in their 
own personnel departments for selecting 
employees. This would indicate that they 
feel that the tests are a distinct contribu- 
tion and that we as school people should 


about the tests by sending a card to Joint 
Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Ask for bul- 
letin No. 2. 
Future Business Leaders of America 

On the next page is a list of chapters 
which have been organized and charters 
approved by the National Council. Officers 
have been elected, projects approved, and 
dues paid. This represents 687 members. 
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Student President Faculty Sponsor 


Student President Faculty Sponsor 


Board Member School Connection 





Iowa State Teachers College 
Melvin Baker O. R. Wessels 
St. Albans (W. Va.) High School 
June Melton George T. Gleason 

Wm. Sterling Wolfe 
Elma (Wash.) High School 
Jo Ann Grass Donald R. Roberts 
Piney Flats (Tenn.) High School 
Cecil Harvey Fred Graham 
Greenfield (Tenn.) High School 
Evelyn Wright Mrs. Joe T. Herndon 
Cleveland Central High School 
Frances Maples B. D. Chism 
Holston Valley (Tenn.) High School 
Thomas Oneal 
Bluff City (Tenn.) High School 
Mary Frances Bates Wm. J. Cross, Jr. 
Morristown (Tenn.) High School 
Pauline Hicks Orus R. Sutton 
Johnson City (Tenn.) High School 
Doris Young Virginia Newton 
Sharon (Tenn.) High School 
Frances Dunlap - Mrs. Howard Estes 
Columbia (Tenn.) High School 
Ann Hardison Frank Seagraves 
Giles County (Tenn.) High School 
Mary Ellen Reed Mrs. Earl Zuccarello 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Central High School 
William Kirkpatrick 
Nashville (Tenn.) Central High School 
Hank Sanford Mrs. Joe Jetton 
Nashville (Tenn.) Isaac Litton H. S. 
Elizabeth McKennon Eleanor Brown 
Knoxville (Tenn.) pags. a School 


Betty Bean . Jennings 
Sullivan High School, Reith, Tenn. 
June Newland Mrs. Tom Duncan 


ase High School, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Blountville (Tenn.) High School 
Asenath Feathers Grace Rhea 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, Knoxville 
Jewel Dean Webb John C. Copeland 

C. C. Chambers 
Knoxville 

L. Crownover, Jr. 
ey mai Hargis 


Election of Board Members 


Rule High School, 
Carl Ensor H. 


The National Council Administrative 
Board is made up of 24 members. Six 
members of the Board retire each year and 
are to be replaced by six new members 
elected by the affiliated associations. The 
official ballot appears below. 

In nominating individuals to Board 
membership, please keep in mind the pro- 
vision of the constitution which states that 
not more than one person may serve on the 
Board from any one school system or in- 
stitution. The list of the Boa:d members 
with their affiliations follows. Also no 
Board member may succeed himself. 
Therefore, the six persons whose terms 
end on September 1, 1942, cannot be re- 
nominated this year. 

It should be further borne in mind that 
in making nominations to the Board an 
individual would have to be nominated by 
more than one association in order to se- 
cure enough votes to be elected. This 
means that each association should select 
persons for Board membership who are 
well known and who are likely to be nomi- 
nated by other associations. 

It is hoped that the nominations will 
take into account classroom teachers and 
also those who are supervising or teach- 
ing in the field of distributive education, 
in order that the Board may not become 
overloaded with those in college or ad- 


Term Expiring September 1, 1945 
Marion F. Tedens Chicago Public Schools 
Eleanor Skimin Detroit Public Schools 


R. G. Price University of Cincinnatj 
C. C. Puckett University of Denver 
J. G. Kirk Philadelphia Public Schools 


R. C. Goodfellow Newark Public Schools 


Term Expiring September 1, 1°44 

F. G. Nichols Harvard University 
D. D. Lessenberry Univ. of P: sburgh 
H. L. Forkner Teachers ‘ollege, 
Columbia U> ‘versity 

P. S. Lomax New York U-> versity 
A. O. Colvin Colorado Stat« College 
of FE.‘ cation 


ollege, 
consin 


State Teachers 
Whitewater, \\ 


P. A. Carlson 


Term Expiring September 1, |. 43 


B. R. Haynes University of T: :nessee 
H. G. ‘Shields University of « hicago 
FE. G. Blackstone Unive sity of 
Southern ‘C: | fornia 

E. A. Zelliot Des Moines Public >chools 
B. F. Kyker U. S. Office of Ec cation, 
J. M. Hill Bowling Green ollege 
of Cc imerce 


Term Expiring September 1, 1° 42 


P. O. Selby State Teachers © ollege, 


Kirksy: ‘ec, Mo, 


M. FE. Studebaker ‘Ball State 7 -achers 
ollege 

R. G. Walters Grove City ollege 
McKee Fisk The Woman’s ‘ ollege, 
Greensbor:. N.C. 

L. A. Rice Packard 5chool, 


New Yor City 
University of Kentucky 











June Talley Gladys Stone ministrative positions. A. J. Lawrence 
OFFICIAL BALLOT 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BALLOT FOR NOMINATIONS TO ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 
of 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BOR RWNUN 5S Gets mo hese Speak pL iw ious ck ss sis oon eae Gide ia ok Ae a Siw OE eee SE DE OTe ua iin SL EEE OS RES ees ees 
(Name of Association) 
NMRA ANNIE ss rs slate ie oie aad ga Si gm Wh oud Rae cub kad GUST Mace by Ewha AR HGS OS et Ee SH WANS ce Ch Teas ide wR ETS Pete a> «aa 


Individual submitting ballot 


Address 


( Association) 


by action of its members or executive committee hereby nominates the following six persons to the Administrative Board of the 
National Council for Business Education for a term of four years beginning September, 1942, 


Name 


School Connection 


Address 


ee 





This ballot must be returned to Hamden L. Forkner, President of The National Council for Business Education, Teachers Coilege, 


Columbia University, 
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525 West 120th Street, New York City, not later than August 1, 1942. 
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Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas 


recently added the presidency of Pi Omega Pi to his list of offices held 
in professional organizations. He is also an executive board member of 
the National Business Teachers Association, a member of the board of 
directors of the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, and past president of the Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and the New Mexico Commercial Teachers Association. His teach- 
ing career began in Jefferson, Iowa, where he was superintendent of 
schools for five years, followed by four years as head of the commercial 
department at the Burlington (Iowa) Junior College. After serving as head 
of the department of commerce at New Mexico Normal University, he 
accepted a similar position at Iowa State Teachers College. 


HEADS OF COUNCIL ~ AFFILIATES 








E. W. Brooks 


started his educational career as a commercial teacher, principal and 
superintendent in northeastern Missouri. For the past nine years he has 
taught at the Proviso Township High School in Maywood, Illinois, and 
has been head of the commercial department there for six of these years. 
He has been a summer school instructor for five years at State Teachers 
College in Kirksville, Missouri, of which he is a graduate. His Master's 
degree is from the University of Iowa. Newly-elected chairman of the 
Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association, Mr. Brooks is 
also vice-president of the Administrators group of the NBTA and a 
member of the Illinois Vocational Association and the American Legion. 








Raymond R. White 


is an assistant professor of secretarial science at the University of Okla- 
homa, where he received his Master’s degree in 1940. His Bachelor's 
degree is from Northeastern State Teachers College in Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, and his teaching experience has been in the high schools of 
Sallisaw, Bowlegs, Wewoka, and Tulsa, all in Oklahoma. Mr. White was 
elected president of the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation in 
February. A member of Pi Omega Pi, he is also membership chairman 


for the National Business Teachers Association in the State of Oklahoma. 








Ivan Mitchell 


was just elected president of the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion (formerly the Michigan Commercial Education Association) at the 
March 28th meeting. He is also membership director of the National 
Business Teachers Association. Mr. Mitchell was recently appointed act- 
ing principal of Detroit Western High School after fifteen years as head 
of the commercial department there. He was previously a commercial 
teacher at the Detroit High School of Commerce and has had other teach- 
ing experience in South High School at Youngstown, Ohio, and at the 
high school in Rawlins, Wyoming. His Bachelor's degree is from Detroit 
Teachers College and his Master’s degree from the University of Detroit. 














William J. Hamilton 


is on leave of absence from the commercial department of Upper Darby 
High School to act as training specialist in charge of office training at 
the U. S. Signal Corps in Philadelphia. He is also head of the commer- 
cial department at West Philadelphia Evening High School. His record 
includes six years of full-time business experience as well as teaching 
experience at Temple University and in private schools. Mr. Hamilton 
received his Bachelor’s and Master's degrees from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and is now working on his Doctorate at that institution. He is 
president of the Pennsylvania Business Educators Association, president 
of the business education section of P.S.E.A., and a member of the execu- 








tive council of the Business Education Association of Philadelphia. 
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E.C. T. A. Baltimore Convention 


With an enthusiastic attendance at each 
of its business and social sessions, the 
Baltimore convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association climaxed the 
year’s successful activities under the able 
leadership of President Sadie L. Ziegler, 
secretary of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. The convention was held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel over the Easter 
holiday, April first to fourth. 

Clinton A. Reed, supervisor of commer- 
cial education for the State of New York, 
was elected president of the association 
for the coming year. The 1943 convention 
will be held in New York City at the 
Commodore Hotel during Easter week. 

Delegates registered for attendance at 
the convention numbered 758, according to 
Treasurer P. M. Heiges, but the actual at- 
tendance was much greater. Mr. Heiges 
also reported that a total of 2,182 mem- 
bers has already been enrolled for this 
year from thirteen eastern states and the 
District of Columbia. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the March issue of THe JournaL, In ad- 
dition to the professional sessions, dele- 
gates participated in many interesting so- 
cial events arranged by the following local 
committee chairmen: Registration, J. Ray- 
mond Jackson, Beacom College, Wilming- 
ton; banquet, Geo. 
H. Hocker, Bard 
Avon School, Balti- 
more ; entertainment, 
Charles G. Reig- 
ner, H. M. Rowe 
Company, Balti- 
more; publicity, E. 
G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; infor- 
mation, E. Duncan 
Hyde, Baltimore 
City College; tours, 
Russell T. Baker, 
Bard Avon School, 
Baltimore; kit, Ce- 
celia B. Colbert, 
Girls’ Vocational 
School, Baltimore; 
exhibitors, E. E. 
Hippensteel, Atlantic 
City High School; 
hospitality, Alice 
Wakefield, Strayer 
College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; hospi- 
tality for convention 
wives, Mrs. Clyde 
B. Edgeworth, Bal- 
timore; advisory, 
Charles W. Sylves- 
ter, Board of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore; membership campaign, 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore; secretary of 
committees, Charles W. Dudderar, Boys’ 
Vocational School, Baltimore; correspond- 
ing secretary for local committee, Elsie M. 
Brockman, Strayer College, Baltimore. 

The official welcome to convention 
guests was extended by the Honorable 
Howard W. Jackson, Mayor of Balti- 
more; Albert S. Cook, State Superinten- 
dent of Education at Baltimore; and 
David E. Weglein, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction at Baltimore. Following the 
President’s annual message, Edward S. 
Schroedel, manager of the institutional 
department of International Business Ma- 
chines, discussed, “What Business Expects 
from Commercial Education in Wartime.” 
In the afternoon, two more addresses were 
given by Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
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dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, and by Dr. Roy O. Billett, School 
of Education, Boston University. The lat- 
ter introduced the convention theme “Unit 
Planning in Business Education” and di- 
rected a general discussion on this subject. 

The several hundred representatives. who 
attended Thursday night’s annual banquet 
heard a witty address by James E. Gheen, 
humorist and lecturer from New York 
City. A reception and dance followed the 
banquet. 

The sectional meetings which constituted 
the entire program on Friday were de- 
voted to unit planning in the following 
subjects: junior business training, elemen- 
tary and advanced bookkeeping, merchan- 
dising, salesmanship and retailing, busi- 
ness law, organization and management, 
business machines, office practice, filing, 
office behavior, elementary and advanced 
shorthand, and elementary and advanced 
typewriting. Other problems discussed 
were unit planning in the private business 
school, business training for pupils of low 
ability, and classroom problems in the pri- 
vate business school. Sectional directors 
included Paul L. Salsgiver, Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, Noel P. Laird, Bernard A. 
Shilt, Conrad J. Saphier, Paul M. Boyn- 
ton, Rufus Stickney, John G. Kirk and 


E, C. T. A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: Mary A. Stuart, vice-president; Clinton A. Reed, president; 
Sadie L. Ziegler, retiring president; Raymond C, Goodfellow, secretary; Paul L. Sals- 
giver, 1942 Yearbook editor. Standing, left to right: P. M. Heiges, treasurer; Board 
members, Conrad J. Saphier, Alan W. Furber, Noel P. Laird, Paul M. Boynton and 
Jay W. Miller; retiring Board members, Clyde B. Edgeworth and Bernard A, Shilt. 
Rufus G. Stickney, 1943 Yearbook editor was absent when the picture was taken. 


Alan W. Furber. Mr. Furber, who is 
president of the Chandler Schools in Bos- 
ton, was also in charge of the Private 
Business School Executives sectional meet- 
ing held Friday afternoon. 

Chairmen of the various meetings were: 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; George Hoffacker, Bos- 
ton Clerical School; Earl B. Webb, su- 
pervisor of distributive education, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education; Harry 
I. Good, associate superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo; Harry J. Jellinek, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark; William E. 
Smith, Utica Free Academy, Utica, New 
York; Ethel Rollinson, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William R. Foster, East High School, 
Rochester; M. A. Smythe, National Busi- 
ness College, Roanoke, Virginia; Z. Carle- 
ton Staples, Dorchester High School for 
Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts; Mrs. 


Lempi S. Talvensaari, New York Uni- 
versity; Clinton M. File, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Lloyd H, 
Jacobs, State Teachers College, Trenton; 
Mrs. Suzette B. Tyler, Thomas Je‘ferson 
High School, Richmond, Virginia; and J, 
Harold Short, Short’s Secretarial School, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

At the general session on Saturday mor- 
ning, Dr. William Thomson Hazizsche, 
Minister of Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey, de ivered 
an address which was instructive, inspira- 
tional and entertaining. Douglas Miller, 
former United States commercial «‘tache 
at Berlin and now staff member «{ the 
Office of Coordinator of Informat‘on at 
Washington, D. C., was scheduled to speak 
at this meeting but was asked to «cancel 
all speaking engagements right befo-e the 
convention. Dr. Hanzsche was selec ed as 
an outstanding man to take the pl:ce of 
Mr. Miller on the convention progrim. 


Dr. Peter L. Agnew of New Yori. Uni- 
versity opened the Saturday mornin: gen- 
eral session with a report of the Wa Em- 
ergency Committee. He outlined the prog- 
ress that has been made by comn.ercial 
schools and colleges as contributors ‘» war 
needs. The election of officers for the 
coming year followed the transaction of 
routine association business. Mrs. F: ances 
Doub North of Western High School, 
3altimore, former president of the » E.A. 
Department of Busi- 
ness Education. was 
in charge o/ the 
drawing f6r prizes 
at this meeting 

Newly-electe’ of- 
ficers who wil! as- 
sist President eed 
are: Vice-president, 
Mary A. Stuart, 
Brighton High 
School, Brigiiton, 
Massachusetts and 
Board Member Jay 
W. Miller, principal 
of Goldey College at 
Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Re-elected of- 
ficers include: Sec- 
retary, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Direc- 
tor of Business Edu- 
cation, Newark, 
New Jersey; treas- 
urer, P. M. Heiges, 
Central Commercial 
and Technical High 
School, Newark, 
New Jersey; and the 
following members 
of the Executive 
Board: Conrad J. 
Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn; Noel P. 
Laird, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Alan W. Fur- 
ber, The Chandler Schools, Boston; Paul 
M. Boynton, Congress and Central High 
Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Sadie 
Ziegler, Ex-Officio, Secretary, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. Rufus G. 
Stickney, head instructor in shorthand, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, will be editor of the 1943 Yearbook. 

At the concluding general session on 
Saturday morning, delegates heard an ad- 
dress on “America’s Part in the War with 
Hitler” delivered by Douglas Miller, ‘or- 
mer United States commercial attache at 
Berlin, now of the Office of Coordinator 
of Information at Washington, D. C 

The annual President’s Luncheon, | eld 
at 1:00 P.M. on Saturday, was the con- 
cluding event on the convention prog:«m. 
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Tri-State Association 


In accordance with traditional proced- 
ure, the Spring meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, sched- 
uled for May 1 and 2 at Hotel William 
Penn in Pittsburgh, will be general in na- 
ture, with speakers of national and inter- 
national reputation invited to talk on 
timely subjects. This year’s program will, 
of course, be devoted to education in re- 
lation to the war. 

Following registration and inspection of 
exhibits at 8 o'clock Friday night, a re- 
ception and semi-formal ball for associa- 
tion members and their friends will offi- 
cially open the two-day event. There will 
be cards and refreshments. 

A short business meeting for the election 
of officers will precede the featured 
speeches Friday morning. Bernhard Rag- 
ner, now publicity director for the Pitts- 
burg: Chamber of Commerce, will speak 
on ‘“Tlitler, Mussolini and Petain, as I 
Knew Them.” His talk will be based on 
personal interviews which he had with 
these world figures during his nineteen 
years of newspaper work in Paris. He 
will be followed by Dr. Jacob C. Meyer, 
assisiant professor of history at Western 
Reserve University in Pittsburgh, who will 
discuss “Education in an Industrialized 
Democracy.” 

“Day After Tomorrow” is the title of 


NEA Department 


Plans are nearing completion for the 
Fiftiecth Anniversary Convention of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association to be held 
in Denver on June 28 to July 1. “Busi- 
ness Education in Wartime” will be the 
theme of the convention. 


The first day of the meeting will be de- 
voted to an opening session followed by 
divisional sections in the four major sub- 
ject matter fields. On the second day, 
there will be a panel discussion, “Business 
Education, an Aid to Victory.” Partici- 
pating on the panel will be a number of 
leaders in business education, military edu- 
cation, and business. Three sectional meet- 
ings devoted to special problems such as 
Post-War Planning and Rehabilitation” 
will follow the panel discussion. The an- 
nual luncheon, business meeting, and the 
closing session will be held on the third 
day of the convention. 

Located not far from the geographical 
center of the United States, Denver, the 
host city, is 2,000 miles inland from the 
Atlantic Coast, and 1,400 miles from the 
Pacific. It is about 1,000 miles from the 
Mexican border, and 1,000 miles from the 
Canadian line. Served by numerous bus 
lines and seven railroads, the city is the 
hub from which roads lead, like the 
spokes of a wheel, to the great vacation- 
lands of the West. 


Among the many world-renowned fea- 
tures which Colorado offers are the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, famous for the 
trail ridge road over the Continental Di- 
vide, Long’s Peak, Estes Park, and Grand 
Lake; the Pike’s Peak region; the Royal 
Orge with its famous suspension bridge; 
Mesa Verde National Park, one-time home 
of the cliff-dwellers; Central City, the 
ghost mining town where, about July 6, the 
tleventh annual play festival featuring 
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the challenging luncheon address which 
will be presented by Arthur C. Horrocks, 
public relations counsel for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company in Akron. 

Committees in charge of the various 
features of the program include: 

Party Committee: Albert E. Drumheller, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man; Katherine Barnard, Triadelphia High 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia; Louise Darst, 
Euclid Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio; Pearl 
Markus, John Hay High School, Cleveland; 
Leora Billingsley, Tyrone High School, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania. 

Luncheon Committee: Catherine D. Dodson, 
Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh, Chairman; 
Marjorie Bowman, The Elliott School, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Zelma Bundy, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland; Victor Rubert, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Exhibits Committee: Theodore Woodward, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Chairman; T. 

ain, West Virginia Business College, Clarks- 
burg; verett P. Shilliday, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland. , 

Publicity Committee: Harry Freedlander, Morse 
Girl’s Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, Chair- 
man; E. Meyers, High School, Bellaire, Ohio; 
Elsie M. Pike, West High School, Cleveland. 

Packet Committee: Paul Angelo, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Chairman; G. L. 
Burns, South Hills High ‘School, Pittsburgh; 
Ruth E. Johnston, Junior High School, Inghram, 
Pennsylvania; Margaret W. MacMillan, High 
School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs, Margaret H. Ely, 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, Pittsburgh, 
Chairman; Louis Korona, Taylor Allerdice High 
School, Pittsburgh; Harley F. Sheafer, Lincoin 
High School, Cleveland; Norman E. King, In- 
diana High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Plans 


theatrical and operatic stars of Broadway 
and the Metropolitan Opera begins in the 
historic old stone opera house; and Mount 
Evans, to the summit of which winds the 
highest automobile road of the world. 

H. P. Guy, President of the Department 
of Business Education, urges Department 
members to secure their room reservations 
immediately. Room rates at the Albany 
Hotel, Department headquarters, are: 
room accommodating one person, $2.50- 
$5.00; room accommodating two persons, 
$6.00-$9.00 a day. Application for rooms 
may be sent to the Albany Hotel or to 
Mr. Guy Fox, Chairman, NEA Housing 
Committee, 519 Seventeenth Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


c. Co ae 


Irene M. Kessler, president of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association, has 
announced partial plans for the group’s 
thirty-seventh annual convention which 
will be held at the Hotel Russell-Lamson 
in Waterloo, Iowa, on May 7, 8, and 9. 

The opening day will be devoted as 
usual to the Private School Managers’ Day 
program. H. E. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes School of Commerce in Denver, 
is chairman of the program for this day. 
A general reecption will be held Thurs- 
day night’ with Elizabeth Waugh of 
Gates College as chairman of the local 
committee. 

Following the general session Friday 
morning, luncheon guests will hear an ad- 
dress by Robert Burlingame, WHO news 
commentator. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to round-table sessions with the fol- 
lowing chairmen in charge: Secretarial, 
Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, Mason ‘City School 
of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa; Business 
and Accounting Round Table, Ray Mont- 
gomery, Brown’s Business College, Peoria, 
Illinois; Office Machines, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer, Platt-Gard Business University, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

On Friday night the banquet and Fun 
Night will be held at the Tavern on the 
Green with Robert E. Lee Hill of the 
University of Missouri as the after-dinner 
speaker. There will also be a floor show 
and dancing. A panel discussion on Per- 
sonality in Business, led by Evelyn An- 
derson, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 
will open the Saturday morning program. 
Following that and preceding the business 
meeting, there will be an address by a 
prominent Waterloo speaker. The session 
will close with the business meeting. 

Officers of the association, in addition 
to Miss Kessler, are: first vice-president, 
A. E. Aanstad, Newton (Iowa) High 
School; second vice-president, S. J. Shook, 
Topeka (Kansas) Business College; sec- 
retary, Harold S. Williams, Roosevelt 
High School in Des Moines; and treas- 
urer, Mildred Elam, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines. 








Fraternities a 





nd Sororities 








Phi Theta Pi Elects Officers 


At its recent annual meeting Phi Theta 
Pi, international commerce 
elected Lt. Chad C. Newhouse, now with 
the United States Army in Hawaii, Chair- 
man of the Grand Board, and W. C. 
— of Winnipeg, Canada, Grand Presi- 

ent. 

Assisting these two men in administra- 
tive activities are Lawrence J. Davis, the 
association’s regional director in Southern 
California, who was elected Grand Vice- 
President; E. O. Fenton of the American 
Institute of Business in Des Moines, re- 
elected Grand Treasurer; Russell Camp- 
bell, who was named Grand Secretary and 
editor of publications; and Elmer J. 
Knisely, director of the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation, Grand Historian. 





fraternity, . 


Theta Alpha Delta 
Has Successful Year 


During the first year of its organization 
Theta Alpha Delta, a sorority of heads of 
commercial departments and coordinators 
in Los Angeles, has been instrumental in 
bringing to that city many well-known 
women educators and business women. At 
the April meeting, members will hear J. 
Frances Henderson from Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, and Elizabeth Donahue, per- 
sonnel director of the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company in Los Angeles. In May, 
Mrs. Victor Arciniega, senior past Presi- 
dent of the Rio Hondo branch of the A. 
A. U. W. will address the group. 
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Modern Texts for Modern Classes 





























Esta Ross Stuart: Stuart Typing, Second Edition 
Keyboard Mastery of the Vocabulary of Business 
by the High Frequency Word Pattern Method 


Complete and Two-Book Editions. Workbooks and Teacher’s Manuals 


FoRKNER, OsporNE, & O’BriEN: Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
Record Sheet and Teacher’s Manual 


Buss AND Rowe: Everyday Law 
Activity Notebook and Teacher’s Manual 


KANZER AND SCHAAF: Essentials of Business Arithmetic 


Teacher’s Manual 


Morriti, Bessey & WatsH: Applied Office Practice 
Third Edition. In press 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 




















fi Timely Text! cei bo ~ i LITY TESTS 
WwW A L T Oo nN If these dates are impossible, special 
COST ACCOUNTING smungemients tor ethers say be mete. 


(including Standard Costs ) 

by | Your students should take these tests. They can if they wish it. 

Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. | Write to the Joint Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 

| b: s z . . / 

PARTIAL LIST OF TOPICS TREATED | Cambridge, Massachusetts, for free Bulletin No. 2 which tells 

w E 3 . what the tests are and how you can make them available to your 
Scope and Purpose of Cost Accounting ¢ Cost Classi- | ; é 

fication and Control ¢ Specific Order Method ° students. Don't delay. It takes time to make the arrangements. 

Material Procurement ¢ Storeroom and Stores Ledger | A postal card will do. 
¢ Material Used ¢ Materials Control and Accounting ¢ 
Labor and Wage Systems ¢ Accounting for Labor 


e Manufacturing Expense ¢ Selling and Administra- | 
tive Expense ¢ Operating and Financial Statements ¢ 


Process Costs ¢« Manufacturing Expense by Depart- | 
ments ¢ Manufacturing Expense to the Product ¢ WwW R | T j N G | N 
Standard Costs ¢ Estimating Cost Systems ¢ By- 
Products and Joint-Products ¢ Depreciation ¢ Graphic | 
Methods ¢ Interest on Investment ¢ Planning and Pro- B U S$ | N E S S$ 
duction Control ¢ Distribution Costs ¢ Cost Reports | 


to Executives. | + E. GREEN 


Examination copies will be sent for ninety WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
days’ examination purposes upon request. 
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Copeland Takes New Position 


Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland has left Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, to accept an appointment to the fac- 
ulty of the Georgia, State College for 
Women at Milledgeville. His previous 





Dr. Copeland 


teaching experience was at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School at the Univer- 
sity of Florida and in the Florida public 
schools, 

Dr. Copeland received both his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and his Doctorate at 
New York University. 


University of Louisville 
Appoints Miss Brentlinger 


Audrey Brentlinger has left the Perrys- 
burg (Ohio) High School to accept a po- 
sition as instructor in the new department 
of secretarial science at the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Miss Brentlinger has had fourteen years 
of teaching experience in four Ohio high 
schools and many summers of office ex- 
perience in insurance, wholesale merchan- 
dising, banking and law. She is a gradu- 
ate of Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity and was awarded her Master’s de- 
gree at New York University. 


Leith to University of Cincinnati 


Teachers College at the University of 
Cincinnati has appointed Harold Leith an 
instructor of secretarial science and dis- 
tributive education in the department of 
business teacher-training. He succeeds 
Henry Baker, who has resigned to accept 
a position in the Office of Emergency 
Management at Washington. 

Mr. Leith was private secretary to the 
superintendent of schools and assistant to 
the board of education at Gary, Indiana, 
at the time of his appointment. His ex- 
perience includes six years of teaching at 
Horace Mann School in Gary and two 
years’ business experience as co-proprietor 
of a retail grocery and meat market at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from Indiana 
State Teachers College and his Master’s 
is from the University of Chicago. 
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Steele Enters Active Service 
Now it’s Lieutenant L. E. Steele, U. S. 


L. E. Stéele is on leave of absence from 
the American Book Company Commercial 
Department for the duration of the war 
in order to serve as Acting Port Director, 
Naval Transportation Service, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. He was sent there to 
establish and operate that office, and to 
handle the routing of all ships out of that 
port. 





Lt. Steele 


His service in World War I and experi- 
ence in traffic and transportation make him 
exceptionally wel! qualified to handle this 
responsible assignment. 

Just before he left for active service his 
close friends and co-workers in the Ameri- 
can Book Company presented him with an 


engraved sword. 
* 


McCormick Accepts City Post 


Victor R. McCormick has left the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit to accept an appoint- 
ment to the accounting staff of the auditor 
general’s office in that city. He has been 
a teacher of accounting and mathematics 
at the University for the past several years 
and formerly taught in the high schools 
of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

After graduating from State Teachers 
College in Whitewater, Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCormick was awarded his Master’s de- 
gree at the University of Iowa. 
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Scholarships to Be Awarded 
On Clerical Ability Tests Basis 


Colorado State College of Education at 


Greeley announces that four-year scholar-* 


ships will be awarded to the three high 
school students who have the highest rat- 
ing in bookkeeping, shorthand and type- 
writing, respectively, in the National 
Clerical Ability Tests which will be given 
at Greeley April 29 and 30 and May 1. 
The testing program will replace the an- 
nual contest which has been conducted at 
the college for more than twenty years. 

The program was sponsored by the col- 
lege for the first time last year and fifty 
high school students from eleven different 
high schools participated. Approximately 
60 per cent of the students who took the 
examinations were certified. Any high 
school student may take the test. 






McGrath to Indiana 


Ralph Martin McGrath, formerly pro- 
fessor of commercial education at West- 
ern Union College, LeMars, Iowa, has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the Howe Mili- 
tary School in Howe, Indiana. He was at 





Mr. McGrath 


one time head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the Community High School, Lin- 
coln, Illinois. 

Mr. McGrath holds degrees from the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University. 

a 


Otterbein College Appoints Babione 


Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Francis A. 
Babione from Indiana University to its 
business and economics department. Prior 
to going to Indiana, Mr. Babione was as- 
sociated with Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio, and with the high school at Pettis- 
ville, Ohio. 

After receiving his Bachelor’s degree at 
Miami University, he was awarded the 
Master’s degree at Ohio State University 
where he has now completed all require- 
ments for the Doctorate, with the excep- 
tion of his dissertation. 
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Rodgers Changes Position 


John W. Rodgers, head of the commer- 
cial department at the Lawton (Okla- 
homa) High School for the past three 
years, recently transferred to the Will 
Rogers High School in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
His teaching experience also includes two 
years as head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the Hugo (Oklahoma) High 
School. 

Mr. Rodgers was graduated from East 
Central State ‘College at Ada, Oklahoma, 
and received his Master’s degree from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Bedwell Succeeds Howell 
At Georgia Teachers College 


J. Wallace Bedwell has left the Elba 
(Alabama) High School to accept a posi- 
tion at Georgia Teachers College in Col- 
legeboro. He succeeds H. E. Howell. 
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PROCEDURE 





Presents the business procedures followed in 
handling a successful business and also makes clear 
the necessary basic bookkeeping principles. In 
addition to a series of carefully graded questions 
and problems, there are “short practice problems” 
following each explanation of principle. A com- 
plete one-year book. List, $1.68 
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is familiar with accounts, controls, and special 
journals. Treats tax work later in detail with com- 
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penses, and special sales methods. Test exercises 
are given for students preparing for special exami- FOURTH EDITION 
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P P In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, INTRI 
Eldridge, Stickney and Stickney the author has introduced many new teaching tech- INC 


SHORTHAND READING AND niques and many new learning devices. vy 
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tenth lesson, serve as rapid dictation to increase the same class under the same timing. This 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONAL- 
ITY, by Roy Newton, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 205 pp. 
$1.75, Teacher’s Manual, 12 pp. $1.75. 


Here is a book from which can be de- 
rived many satisfactions of self-improve- 
ment cither on an individual or class pro- 
gram |yasis. 

It presents a wholesome, understandable 
analysis of personality and a systematic 
plan ior its improvement. It is not a 
“preacliy” text of “do’s” and “do not’s,” 
but rather a personal, intimate approach 
building confidence and encouraging the 
individual to look and feel his best. 

Opportunities for practice and check-up 
are aliorded. In this respect, the publi- 
cation serves admirably in the classroom. 
It includes a comprehensive bibliography 
of books and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject, and a list of personality tests and 
sales—both of which will increase the 
usefulness of this text to the conscientious 
student looking for ways to make himself 
more acceptable in the business and social 
world 
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PRINCIPLES OF CORPORATE FINANCE, 
by Milo Kimball, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 306 pp. $1.50. 


The “meat” of the subject of corporate 
finance has been included in this volume 
of the American Business Fundamentals 
Series. 

It is a book of essentials with the em- 
phasis laid on the important principles as 
they apply to commerce, industry and 
finance. The units of presentation are 
short, but each is ably supported by a list 
of study questions and supplementary 
readings. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN RETAIL- 
ING, by Norris A. Briscoe and Leon 
Arnowitt, New York: Prentice Hall Inc., 
341 pp. $2. 


Great attention has been given to the 
vocational approach in the last few years. 
This is especially true in the growing 
feld of retailing. 

This book carefully explains new de- 
velopments in store operation by means 
of numerous helpful illustrations. It 
deals with the background of modern re- 
ailing store organization—the _ retailer 
and the consumer, buying and ordering, 
mark-up and mark- down, inventory, stock 
tontrol, selling, personnel, store services, 
promotion in advertising, sales procedure, 
the legal aspects and many other phases. 
This presentation is elementary and 
tspecially adapted for high school use and 
lor evening adult classes given under the 
ttrms of the George-Deen Act. Store em- 
ployees who have not had the advantages 
of formal training will also find the book 
useful. 

Store Salesmanship published by the 
same firm is a companion book to /n- 
troduction to Modern Retailing. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N, Y. 





JOB SHEETS FOR OFFICE MACHINES 
COURSES, by C. E. Daggett, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota: 
Published by the author, 27 assign- 
ments, $1.00. 


The author has worked out a set of job 
sheets to meet the requirements of his 
laboratory courses in office machines. The 
materials include five-day assignments for 
duplicating, voice transcription, adding, 
calculating, and bookkeeping machines, and 
a twelve-day assignment for filing. 

Individual adaptations in the use of 
these materials can be made by the teacher 
to suit the needs of the class in terms of 
available equipment and time allowed for 
the course. 

The work instructions provide for both 
homework and laboratory assignments as 
a part of the course requirements. The 
materials are adapted for use on the ro- 
tation plan. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES IN BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, Bulletin No. 2, Beta Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 70 pp. 


The second bulletin of Beta Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, contains twelve abstracts 
of studies in business education completed 
at Stillwater. 

These studies were selected for publi- 
cation under the direction of M. Fred 
Tidwell of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
There are studies of word frequency, 
follow-up, consumer education, office- 
training, private schools, business law, and 
distributive education. 


MERCHANDISING OF FASHIONS, by 
John B. Swinney, New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 397 pp. $4.00. 


A thorough study of the subject of 
fashion retailing on the collegiate level. 
The problem of changing fashions is a 
most difficult one for the retailer. This 
book does not give final answers—the 
author is too intelligent to do that, but he 
does indicate the best methods of pro- 
cedure. The book is scholarly, thorough, 
and complete. It is the definitive book 
on the subject. 


RETAIL CREDIT, by Norris A. Brisco and 
Rudolph Severa; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 645 pp. Trade edition, 
$5.35; school edition, $4.00. 


Consumer credit is an important public 
service and must keep pace with constantly 
changing conditions. This book describes 
and explains the latest practice in retailing. 
Recent government limitations on credit 
are fully analyzed. Credit procedures are 
presented completely in terms of retail 
store practice. Credit clinics, formed by 
local associations in terms of the national 
program of the Nattonal Retail Credit 
Association, are described. 

This book is an excellent textbook for 
programs of this type. The problems of 
credit are presented with the background 
of the entire retail store situation in mind. 

Among the topics considered are: or- 
ganization of the credit department, charge 
accounting, various agencies for determin- 
ing adequacy of credit, authorization, col- 
lection procedure, legal problems, install- 
ment credit and bankruptcy. 

* 


DETROIT RETAIL SELLING INVENTORY, 
by Harry J. Baker and Paul H. Voelker, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 8 pp. 5 cents a 
copy, $4.50 for 100 copies, plus post- 
age. EXAMINER’S MANUAL, 15 cents. 
Sample set, 30 cents, postpaid. 


This test does not pretend to be a basis 
for final prognosis of materials for suc- 
cess in selling occupations, but it will 
serve as one major aid in the selection of 
students for distributive occupational 
courses. 

A successful worker in the field of re- 
tailing must know effective approaches to 
the psychology of selling, must be aware 
of the customer’s psychology, must know 
his wares thoroughly even without the 
labels, must be able to compute simple 
amounts accurately, must be competent in 
filling out sales slips and other records, 
and should have some sympathetic under- 
standing of the co-ordination necessary 
between all departments of his establish- 
ment. 

The Detroit Retail Selling Inventory is 
designed (1) for use in the schools for 
the selection of candidates for training 
courses in retailing and (2) for the evalu- 
ation of candidates for employment who 


. have not had previous training in retail 


courses. 

The materials for this inventory have 
been selected from a wide field of meas- 
urable traits and have been narrowed down 
to a small number which have proved 
their worth by actual experimentation 
with superior and inferior retailing per- 
sonnel in several large stores. Separate 
scores are obtained for personality, intel- 
ligence, arithmetic, accuracy in checking 
names, letters and numbers, and_ total 
score, 

Percentile ratings are provided for each 
of these scores. 

The inventory takes about 30 minutes to 
administer. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


I. 





Our contributors to this feature this month include Lillian D. Yoder, Grove City College; Tilla McCar- 
ten, Kensington High School, Philadelphia; and Harlan J. Randall, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 


®1. A regular daily warm-up drill can be 
given which is to be handed in at the end 
of the drill period or at the close of the 
hour. This drill is to be started as soon 
as the student comes into the room. Then 
a few additional minutes can be given 
after the bell sounds. If they have a cer- 
tain amount of regular drill work to do 
and know that they will not be given much 
class time in which to do it, they will start 
work as soon as they enter the room. The 
following drill can be done in about five 
minutes by the majority of students: 

1. Five lines of the alphabet, a to 2, 
then reversed, < to a. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
zyxwvutsrqponmlkjihgfedcba 

2. Five lines of the Rhythm Drill. 

asdfg; Ikjhasdfg; Ikjhasdfg; lkjhasdfg ; 

Ikjh 

3. Five lines of this “Old Standby”: 

Now is the time for all good men 

to come to the aid of their country. 

Following this regular drill the teacher 
can give additional directed drill work 
after the bell sounds. 


@2. A teacher with a class of—say fifty 
students—may, in the third term of retail 
selling, after the theory of salesmanship 
has in previous terms been pretty well di- 
gested, set aside a month for working on 
improvement in techniques of selling. Stu- 
dents, one by one, may be given the op- 
portunity to sell before the class and then 
to receive constructive criticism from the 
group guided by the teacher. This means 
planning for three sales a class period, 
with extra time left to allow some leeway 
for slip-ups. 

The schedule of salespeople should be 
made out ahead, allowing each student 
time to collect “merchandise”—household 
furnishings, personal property, his own or 
that of friends and relatives. Each “sales- 
person” should hand in a slip stating his 
name, that of the “customer,” and the kind 
of merchandise to be sold. Before the day 
set each “customer” should confer with 
the teacher as to the type of customer to 
be represented and the special problems to 
be set for the particular sale. 

At the beginning of the period the day’s 
three “stocks of merchandise” should be 
arranged on tables. Students concerned 
should remain near at hand. “Customers” 
must speak loudly and stand so that they 
will not obscure the view. The class may 
follow a check-list of points to be noted 
as each sale proceeds. About five minutes’ 
discussion of the salesperson’s handling of 
the customer and of circumstances needs 
to follow each sale. Discussion should be 
steered so as to bring out points that 
promise to be most valuable to the class 
and apparently most needed by the par- 
ticular salesperson. 

Sales should be impromptu, not planned, 
except as the teacher plans with the “cus- 
tomer.” Such lessons are bound to prove 
taxing for the teacher because of the press 
of time and the amount of detail to be 
managed. Considerable knowledge of store 
procedure and of selling standards and 
practice is necessary on the part of the 
teacher to render such lessons effective. 
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Wisconsin. The questions which they answer here appear on page 22. 





© 3. An interested student who is kept 
busy seldom causes any discipline trouble. 
Teachers of general business have an ad- 
vantage over many other teachers in the 
matter of getting student interest, and thus 
keeping discipline problems to a minimum. 
In a modern general business course it is 
extremely easy to interest students, as the 
subject matter consists of material which 
is useful to every student in handling his 
own and his parents’ everyday personal 
business affairs. It is concerned with his 
own business community, and the resource- 
ful teacher will attempt to relate the ma- 
terial in a textbook to the pupil, to his 
family, and to his community. General 
business is rapidly shifting from the old 
junior business training which was largely 
a job training course, to a consumer busi- 
ness information course which is useful 
to all pupils. To understand and be able 
to use the business services of the com- 
munity in conducting personal and family 
affairs should be the important purpose 
of the general business course today. It is 
much easier to interest students in the 
modern general business course with em- 
phasis on personal use than in the old 
type junior business training course which 
emphasized training for a job, as all stu- 






dents and their families use business sery- 
ices in supplying their everyday needs and 
wants. 

Since there is always a wide range of 
ability in most general business classes, 
individual differences is one of the most 
difficult problems. This can be handled 
satisfactorily with the right organization 
of subject matter which provides for re- 
quired and extra-credit work, and by an 
adequate testing program. There must be 
plenty of work at all times to keep every 
student working to capacity. A notebook 
and a classroom library are devices which 
are also helpful. In the training school at 
Whitewater we make use of a unit plan 
with required and extra-credit work and 
unit tests, and find it a very satisfactory 
method of keeping students working to 
capacity. 


®@ 4. There is only one answer—tell them 
you do not know, but that you will look 
it up for them. High school students are 
smart and can’t be “bluffed” too often. 
However, the good teacher will know his 
subject matter most of the time. While 
the student will not expect his teacher to 
be a “walking encyclopedia,” he will, 
nevertheless, seldom expect to hear the 
teacher say “I don’t know” too often. 
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You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
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Back Them Up... 


Take care of your Office Machines 


so they can have more War Machines 


_. Underwood can help! 


What does this add up to? Calling for l nderwood 
Maintenance Service in time adds up to a 
heap of good sense... and helps your country. 
Today. every Underwood Sundstrand Adding 
Figuring Machine is precious because it must 
be made to last longer. A Maintenance Agree 

ment will do that and keep them in tip-top 


condition, And instruct your staff to call for* 


Underwood Service when any one of yout 
machines gives less than its usual efficient 
performance. 

“A stitch in time saves nine” 


Take a letter to all Executives, Miss Bell. “Your 
typewriters, because of the present emergency, 
have become more valuable than ever. 1 know 
your typists do their best to keep them at top 
efficiency by proper cleaning. But the best 
possible conservation measure is to take ad 
vantage of the Underwood Maintenanes 
Agreement. This provides for regular inspec 
tion of your machines. It is, in effect, an 
insurance policy covering the efficient opera 
tion of your typewriters. A=k us for details.” 


yr } ’ 9 
For want of a nail. the shoe was lost 


He’s in the Army now! Better take good care of 
that Sundstrand Payroll Machine. honey! It 
takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get you a new 
one. Remember this one thing. There is some 
Depart 


d of the 7 ne 


one in the Underwood Maintenance 
ment alwavs at the other 
“Never put off ‘til tomorro 


Supplies, too, belong in your Conservation program 
Did you ever think of how important they are 
at a time like this? For instance, you want 
ribbons and carbon papers that give the clear 
est possible reproduction with longest possible 
wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott Fishes 
Supplies. Who else should you turn to for 
such supplies. but the maker of the machines 


themselves ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan, 
One Park Ave., N. Y. Nationwide Se 


Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 

























BUSINESS SCHOOLS — || 
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A TYPEWRITERS STERNEST PROVING-GROUND 
nt emaeney tet te se me MYST CONTINUE TYPING ! 


tion's Business Schools have is more 
important than ever—they must con- 
tinue to turn out typists to fill the 
increased need for them and the 
shortages caused by changing per- 
sonnel. 


As Business Schools do represent the 


sternest proving-ground for any type- 
writer, it is vital to the war effort to 
keep these machines in top condition 
at all times. There can be no long 


delays caused by breakdowns. The 


productive pace must be maintained. 
Remington Rand offers to every busi- 
ness School in America a service that 
will go a long way toward assuring 
continued typing. 

Get in touch with our nearest Branch 
Office, have the condition of your 
typewriters undergo a thorough sur- 
vey. A written report will tell what 
needs to be done to make them last 
longer—by doing this, you will do 
your part to KEEP AMERICA 
TYPING! 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON — FIRST: FINEST « FASTEST! 
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